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Can a novel which is dull and graceless in style, devoid of humor, 
obvious and often clumsy in construction, frequently mediocre in 
characterization, yet deserve serious consideration as a work of 
fiction? Can a poor writer be a great novelist? This is a question 
which used to trouble the critics of Theodore Dreiser. It is a ques- 
tion which must be faced if we attempt critical evaluation of the 
work of A. J. Cronin. 

Possibly this fundamental difficulty is responsible for the wide 
divergence of opinions about Cronin and his work. Certainly there 
is divergence. For those reviewers to whom sales reports are satis- 
factory barometers of merit there is no difficulty: Cronin is en- 
throned among the great, and his latest novel is a masterpiece. For 
worthier reasons many other readers, professional and nonprofes- 
sional, hold him in high regard. But there are not wanting those who 
deny that he has more than passing popular appeal. In England, 
especially, critical opinion of Cronin has often been adverse, some- 
times contemptuous; and he has been less widely read in England 
than in America. Like Conrad, Galsworthy, and May Sinclair, 
Cronin has been treated more generously both by book-buyers and 
by reviewers in America than in his native country. 

Or possibly the disagreement among critics and readers of Cronin 
may be ascribed to the inconsistencies of his work. Within the short 
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period of his production—only a decade—he has made some false 
starts, has given evidence of uncertainty as to his purpose; but in the 
last five years and his latest three books he has made steady prog- 
ress. 

Cronin’s first novel was overpraised. Its name, Hatter’s Casile, is 
suggestive of a literary origin for the author’s inspiration; and there 
can be no doubt that the central figure of James Brodie, the hatter 
and master of the strange ‘‘castle” and the human beings tenanted 
therein, owes something to Dickens and a good deal to Hardy. His 
inordinate self-love, which is the driving force of his life and of the 
book, is presented with clinical thoroughness in its effect on his own 
life and on the lives of others; but Brodie’s aberration is inadequately 
explained or motivated in the first place, and this lack robs the 
whole book of meaning; it becomes little more than a case history of 
abnormality. To this count against it may be added the weak draw- 
ing of some of the minor characters—Brodie’s son, Matt, for ex- 
ample, is in large degree the conventional weakling of nineteenth- 
century sentimental fiction—and the bald obviousness of much of the 
plot development. 

Most consistently satisfying of the presentations of minor charac- 
ters in Hatter’s Castle is that of Nessie, the younger daughter of 
James Brodie, who is driven to insanity and suicide by her father’s 
morbid determination that she shall win a scholarship and go to 
college. The young girl is portrayed sympathetically but not senti- 
mentally, and with scientific thoroughness and completeness. The 
story of Nessie is of especial interest to teachers and should be re- 
quired reading for overambitious parents. 

But the greatest merit of Hatter’s Castle lies in the rich and sub- 
stantial background of community and region against which the 
lives of the Brodies are lived. The north English town of Levenford 
is very real in all its drabness, and the strange tale of James Brodie 
draws a certain convincingness from the beefy actualness of the 
fellow-members of his club, the tangible damp and chill of Leven- 
ford streets. 

Perhaps this firmness of presentation of background was excessive- 
ly refreshing in contrast to the thinness of most first novels of a 
decade ago; perhaps the vitality of the character of James Brodie 
blinded critics to shortcomings of the novel in many other ways. In 
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any case, the book was overpraised both in England and in America; 
and the results of this overpraise were unfortunate both for Mr. 
Cronin and for his readers. 

He entered upon a second phase as a novelist, a phase marked by 
evident confusion as to both his purposes and his materials. In this 
phase he seems to have been reaching rather fumblingly for the 
large and highly profitable popular market for sophisticated ro- 
mance, while at the same time trying to hold fast to those elements 
which made Hatter’s Castle a work of individuality and integrity. 
Representative of this period is the short novel Grand Canary, a 
fatuous and fantastic yarn with few redeeming features. A young 
physician, who has devoted himself to research and has become em- 
bittered toward society when his culminating experiment fails 
through his own fault, meets at sea a wealthy young matron who 
recognizes in him the lover of her dreams. He nurses her through a 
severe attack of yellow fever, saving her life at last by transfusion 
of blood from his own body, an operation which he performs without 
assistance. 

So brief an outline cannot do justice to the badness of this book. 
For one thing, the traces of literary inspiration remarked in Hatter’s 
Castle are equally present here. The young clergyman-missionary 
of the story savors of Somerset Maugham. The physician’s fight for 
the life of the woman he loves, alone in the tropical wilderness, is 
strongly reminiscent of Martin Arrowsmith’s struggle to save Leora 
—without any of the heartbreaking convincingness of that incident 
in Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith. 

Grand Canary contains also what is probably Mr. Cronin’s sole 
considerable attempt to create a humorous character. The Irish 
derelict who sings, fights, and swaggers his way through its pages is 
perhaps intended to be funny. If this supposition is true, the results 
are such as to make one grateful that Mr. Cronin has never again 
attempted similar embellishment of his pages. 

In a strangely negative way, a redeeming feature of the Grand 
Canary lies in the unattractiveness of its chief male character. The 
young doctor is not the smooth and brilliant hero the general plan 
of the book would suggest. On the contrary, he is a boor and a bore. 
It is impossible to arrive at more than a tepid interest in what 
happens to him. In this respect he shows a strong family resem- 
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blance to all but two of Cronin’s heroes. James Brodie is as dynamic 
as he is repulsive; he does arouse positive emotions. Father Francis 
Chisholm is humanly attractive. But the rest of Cronin’s central 
characters are mediocre men. They do not shine except in moments 
of unpremeditated heroism. They are often stupid, wrongheaded, 
ineffective. In short, they are ordinary people like you and me, and 
whether this is the result of design or of accident, I believe it is a 
source of meaning and strength in the later books of A. J. Cronin. 

He was soon to turn a corner, to relinquish the attempt to write 
for the readers of slick magazines, to write instead for himself out of 
his own life about things he knew and believed. I suppose that 
personal qualities—of honesty and goodness—dictated this change. 
Perhaps it was not a matter of conscious choice. Whatever the 
motive, the choice was not only right in the literary sense that it led 
to better work than he had done before, but also, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, in a commercial sense. The first novel of Cronin’s latest 
and best phase was the immensely popular The Citadel. 

In The Citadel Cronin drew directly and intensively upon his own 
observation and experience as a physician. The story of the young 
doctor’s painful rise, his period of mistaken pursuit of material suc- 
cess, and his final purgation and adjustment is too well known for 
repetition. Indeed, the story as such is not important, just as the 
individual man who lives these events is not important. The Citadel 
is a highly significant novel only because of the mass effect of its 
portrayal of the medical profession in England and incidentally in 
America. An amazing menagerie of doctors moves through these 
pages—old and young, skilled and ignorant, predatory and idealistic. 
There can be no doubt that all of them are real, and that Dr. Cronin’s 
criticism of his erstwhile profession is fully documented and accurate 
in all its details. However, to me—totally unacquainted with the 
medical profession in England but knowing a good many of its mem- 
bers in America—the picture in The Citadel seems inadequate. I 
would like to have richer and fuller portrayals of representatives of 
two groups who seem to me so important that they outweigh all the 
others: the highly trained and immensely skilful specialist who is 
yet a well-rounded human being and treats his patients as human 
beings; and the general practitioner, perhaps even in a rural area, 
who yet keeps up with the times, employs modern methods, and 
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both as a doctor and as a man is an invaluable member of the com- 
munity in which he works. I believe firmly that men of these two 
types are more numerous in the profession, at least in America, than 
The Citadel would suggest; but perhaps I have been lucky in my 
doctors. 

Certainly one of the most admirable aspects of The Citadel is Mr. 
Cronin’s impartial presentation of the problems relating to institu- 
tionalized medicine. It seems to me that he gives concretely both 
sides of this question with unusual thoroughness and fairness. 

Possibly Mr. Cronin’s brief and generally disastrous adventure 
into the field of sophisticated romance was fruitful in one respect at 
least. It may have helped him to learn the mechanism of plot. The 
Citadel is much more firmly constructed than Hatter’s Castle. Mr. 
Cronin’s plot development is always rather obvious and cumber- 
some, but, in The Citadel and the novels which have followed, it is 
always sound. Adequate causes are established for major actions 
and attitudes, and conversely—to a degree which is one of Mr. 
Cronin’s most distinguished characteristics—actions and attitudes 
produce logical results. 

Most interesting of the minor characters in The Citadel are the 
doctors who crowd its pages. Some of these are drawn with memo- 
rable brilliance. Inevitably, to an American reader, in this and other 
respects The Citadel challenges comparison with Arrowsmith, with 
that novel’s varied gallery of doctors and its many-knived indict- 
ment of the medical profession. In this matter I can only say that in 
spite of Sinclair Lewis’ undeniably greater brilliance, in spite of the 
superior vitality and narrative drive of the earlier novel, I believe 
The Citadel is the sounder, the saner, and on the whole, the truer 
book. In only one respect do I think it is markedly inferior. I 
would trade a dictionary full of such feminine characters as Mr. 
Cronin portrays for five pages of Sinclair Lewis’ Leora. Perhaps this 
is merely a sentimental survival in middle age of a youthful enthusi- 
asm. Like most American males I was fond of Leora when I first 
read about her. I still am. Mr. Cronin has yet to portray a woman 
toward whom I could feel more than a brief and tolerantly amiable 
interest. 

Mr. Cronin’s best novel is not the famous The Citadel, nor is it 
clearly his latest work, The Keys of the Kingdom, admirable though 
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this book is in many ways. I incline to the belief that his highest 
achievement thus far is to be found in the book which intervened 
between these two, The Stars Look Down. Not the least ground of 
superiority in this work is the treatment of minor characters, par- 
ticularly the women. The figure of Martha, mother and wife of 
miners in strike time, as presented in the first pages of The Stars 
Look Down and developed solidly and consistently to the very end 
of the book, is, I believe, Mr. Cronin’s greatest achievement in the 
portrayal of feminine characters. She has complete authenticity and 
intense dramatic reality. She belongs safely among the best charac- 
ters of modern fiction. Almost equally brilliant is the weak and 
cheap Jenny, the unfortunately chosen wife of David, Martha’s 
idealistic son and the chief character of the book. Jenny is sickeningly 
real in all her selfishness and sensuality. 

Indeed, the whole extremely varied human population of The 
Stars Look Down is alive. The book is imbued with a dramatic in- 
tensity which vitalizes such disparate characters as Richard Barras, 
owner of the Neptune mines, his son, and his two daughters, on the 
one hand, and on the other Slogger Leeming and Jesus Wept, miners, 
and Tom Heddon, the union organizer. One after another these 
characters enter the pages of the book, and strange and puzzling as 
many of them must be to an American reader who knows nothing of 
the English mining areas, almost without exception they achieve 
substantial and lasting reality. 

The highest achievement of The Stars Look Down, however, like 
those of The Citadel and Hatter’s Castile, lies not in the individual 
characters but in the portrayal through their lives of their region 
and their times. I have read many books by American writers (self- 
styled proletarian), intended to persuade the reader of the hardness 
of the lot of miners and the injustice residing in the system of private 
ownership and control of mineral resources. I have read no work 
so intended which was half so moving and convincing as this story 
by an English Catholic novelist. But the problems of the miners 
constitute only half of the thematic material of The Stars Look 
Down. The book presents also with equal thoroughness and power 
that aspect of human attitude and activity in wartime—the World 
War of 1914-18—which came to be known as profiteering. The 
figure of Joe Gowlan, who rises from his place beside David Fenwick 
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in the mines to wealth and material power and at last robs David 
of his seat in Parliament, might seem incredible to one who lacked 
acquaintance with the sort of thing that happened in this country as 
well as in England in the years of the World War. To one who does 
know the stories of many Joe Gowlans it is all too real. It must 
make bitterly significant reading in England in 1941. It does in 
America. 

These two aspects of English social history in the period treated 
by his novel are dealt with in The Stars Look Down with the same 
broadness of vision and patient accumulation of detail I have 
noted in The Citadel, but with an evidently greater head of positive 
emotion on the author’s part behind the individual characters. The 
result tempts me to call The Stars Look Down Mr. Cronin’s most 
important work thus far. 

Yet this appraisal is subject to reconsideration, for in some ways 
The Keys of the Kingdom is a better book. Its central character, 
Father Francis Chisholm, whose long life as a priest in England and 
in China is the substance of the story, is clearly Mr. Cronin’s finest 
character thus far. Like most of Cronin’s heroes, he is an ordinary 
man, sometimes weak, sometimes mistaken; but his faith and his 
humility—alike extraordinarily profound—repeatedly lift him to 
extraordinary moments of insight and action. I think it is the warm 
human quality of Father Francis, the genuine appeal of his personal- 
ity, which gives The Keys of the Kingdom greater emotional power 
than Mr. Cronin has attained in his earlier books. Such incidents as 
the death of Father Chisholm’s lifelong friend, Tulloch, the contrite 
surrender of Mother Maria-Veronica, and the conversion of Mr. 
Chia have, for me at least, far greater emotional intensity than any- 
thing Mr. Cronin has written before. 

The Keys of the Kingdom lacks the immediate contemporary 
sociological importance of The Stars Look Down; but it goes beyond 
specific social problems to consider the ultimate motives of human 
conduct, the nature and origin of human goodness. 

In general, the characters of The Keys of the Kingdom, with the 
exception of Father Chisholm, seem to me less firmly realized than 
those of The Stars Look Down. Perhaps this was intentional. The 
most noteworthy exceptions to this general indictment are to be 
found in the figures of the Fiskes, the Methodist medical missionary 
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and his wife who—coming to open a “rival mission” in Father Chis- 
holm’s Chinese village—become his closest friends and his com- 
panions in all but martyrdom. These are fine indeed. To some 
degree the book resembles The Citadel in its gallery of varied church- 
men, comparable to the doctors of The Citadel. I cannot believe that 
Mr. Cronin intended a panoramic critical portrayal of Catholic 
clergymen. If he had, I should certainly feel unqualified to comment 
on his attempt. I seem to discern, however, a possible lack, in what 
he does give us, of what might be called the “golden mean’’ be- 
tween the asceticism of Father Francis and the worldliness of Bishop 
Mealey. Perhaps we are to find this in the dour but attractive 
figure of Rusty Mac. 

The Chinese setting of much of the story of The Keys of the King- 
dom is careful and adequate, but inevitably lacks the vitality of 
Levenford and Tyneside. Perhaps because of this, and because of 
the relative feebleness of most of the secondary characters, the book 
does not seem fully sustained. It lacks concentration, and the 
rather obvious plot devices characteristic of Mr. Cronin trouble 
the reader perhaps unduly. 

We find ourselves confronted, then, by the questions I stated at 
the outset: To what extent may technical flaws be outweighed by 
significant material and sincerity of purpose? Specifically, to what 
degree is A. J. Cronin entitled to the high position among contem- 
porary novelists which many Americans have given him? 

It is not important that Mr. Cronin has written some bad books. 
Most great writers have done that. It is important that he has not 
yet written a wholly good book, one in which substance and treat- 
ment are spontaneously integrated in the sustained transfer of rich 
and significant experience. Lacking such an unquestionable achieve- 
ment we must try to balance his virtues and his defects. On the 
negative side we have the absence of humor, the absence of stylistic 
grace, the obviousness of construction, the feebleness of many 
characters. On the positive side we have deliberate choice of fic- 
tional material of the highest value and importance, unquestionable 
earnestness of purpose and—most important of all—positive evi- 
dence of capacity for self-criticism and for growth. It must be re- 
membered that we are looking at Mr. Cronin—it is to be hoped— 
in mid-career. He is only forty-five years of age, has been writing 
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novels for only a decade. I find in him a devout recognition of the 
highest responsibilities of the novelist in our time and an extraor- 
dinary determination to fit himself to discharge those responsi- 
bilities to the utmost. I believe that he will conquer his technical 
difficulties; that, in the end, perhaps attempting less he will come to 
achieve more; and that another decade will leave no doubt in any- 
body’s mind that he is a novelist of high distinction. 

Meanwhile it is clear, I suppose, that—if a choice must be made— 
I have no hesitation in valuing significance of substance and integrity 
of purpose above mere technical proficiency. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN ENGLISH 
CURRICULUM-MAKING 


ROBERT C. POOLEY' 


The making of a curriculum is the art of translating goals into 
effective procedures. Procedures derive their authority and validity 
from the goals which they are designed to achieve. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the first task in considering the curriculum in English 
is to determine the goals of English instruction. 

A peculiar gravity attaches to the determination of goals in Eng- 
lish. Unlike the teachers of most of the other areas of instruction, 
the teacher of English is not only setting up goals for teaching Eng- 
lish but also laying the foundation for a large part of the child’s 
education. Nearly all learning rests upon oral or written communica- 
tion. Therefore, the arts and skills of listening and reading, speaking 
and writing, are more than goals of instruction in English; they are 
indispensable to the transmission of the culture of our society to our 
children. Error or insufficiency at any point in the art of communica- 
tion not only affects the child’s success in “‘English’’ but even more 
definitely handicaps or threatens his successful adjustment to soci- 
ety. What is commonly called ‘‘English” in the schools not only is 
the most important single division of instruction but is, indeed, the 
very instrument by which our society maintains and advances its 
culture. The growing awareness of this fundamental place of English 
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in education is evidenced in the dissatisfaction expressed on all sides 
concerning the results of our instruction and in united efforts to ar- 
rive at conclusions which may be translated into a more successful 
curriculum. 

COMMUNICATION 

Bearing in mind, then, the primacy of communication as an in- 
strument of teaching and learning, we do well to consider in a simple 
way what communication means. Communication occurs when a 
meaningful signal passes from a sender, who originates it, to a re- 
ceiver, who understands it. In ordinary communication the sender 
transmits his message by signs, by speech, or by writing. To ac- 
complish his end of communication, the sender must have, of neces- 
sity, something to communicate and a medium of transmission. For 
all but the simplest and most immediate of communications, man 
has created language for his medium. The sender becomes increas- 
ingly effective as he develops, through experience, new material 
to communicate and advances in his skill in the use of the medium 
language. For practical purposes it may be inserted here that in- 
struction in English in the schools of our country has laid great 
stress on improvement in the use of the medium, the English lan- 
guage, to the neglect of concomitant development of what to com- 
municate. Until the need to communicate is developed, refinements 
in the use of the medium are sterile. This factor of the material of 
communication must be uppermost in our minds as we build new 
curriculums in English. 

No matter how skilled the sender, communication does not occur 
until there is also a receiver for whom the communication has mean- 
ing. Primarily, therefore, the receiver must be responsive to the 
means of communication; he must be able to interpret the sign or 
understand the speech or the writing. The foundation for this under- 
standing is laid in the home. The fact that there are wide variations 
of experience with language in the homes of America constitutes 
one of our gravest problems. To express the problem simply, chil- 
dren enter school presumably speaking English, but actually with a 
range of ability to understand communication as wide as that from 
infancy to full maturity. Regardless of the particular level of under- 
standing of the child, however, the school must carry on, providing 
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experiences which enlarge his understanding to the fullest extent 
possible within the limits set by his native endowment. Here again, 
however, our schools have been at fault in stressing the medium, 
language, at the expense of two other equally important factors: 
interpretation and judgment. For our purposes here interpretation 
may be defined as the power to relate what is communicated to past 
experience and to present or future needs. It is one thing to hear 
what a person says or to read words in print; it is quite another thing 
to assimilate what is heard and read. Yet communication is not fully 
complete until the message of the sender has been interpreted by 
the receiver in the light of his experience with associated and rele- 
vant concepts and in relation to his needs. 

Judgment, the second of the factors essential to understanding, 
may be defined as the ability to evaluate what is communicated in 
relation to the validity of the source, the intent of the sender, and 
the ultimate usefulness of what is communicated. At this time of 
conflict of nations, when the very assumptions upon which our 
democracy is based are challenged and threatened, I do not need to 
labor the point that Americans must be trained to an understanding 
of what is communicated—an understanding which includes interpre- 
tation and judgment as they are here defined. Yet, to take a simple 
contrasting example, teachers of English have almost always stressed 
the medium rather than interpretation in the criticism of student 
composition. In the typical English class hours are spent on drill 
and instruction in the forms of language to minutes spent in teaching 
how to interpret and evaluate what is communicated. And in what 
is called “remedial reading,” speed and facility are more often the 
aims than a critical comprehension of what is read. Our attention to 
new curriculums in English must not neglect these essential factors 
of interpretation and judgment. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


From this brief and elementary analysis of communication, it is 
appropriate now to turn to an application of the foregoing principles 
to our task of teaching the arts of listening and speaking, writing and 
reading. As a beginning, consider the medium of communication 
which we employ, the English language. Our language is not a 
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static medium. Words change, grammatical forms change, there are 
styles in syntax which vary from decade to decade, and the mean- 
ings attached to particular words shift almost from day to day, so 
that one generation is often at a loss to communicate fully to the 
next. The teaching of the English language must never lose sight of 
the fluid nature of language. There are no laws of language other 
than that “the only changeable element is change’; rules of gram- 
mar and usage were never more than imperfect and sometimes in- 
valid generalizations of the practice at a particular moment in time; 
dictionaries do not fix the meanings of words but only report his- 
torical or current meanings. Since the publication of the New nter- 
national Dictionary, Third Edition, in 1938, hundreds of words have 
acquired new meanings, lost former meanings, or have passed from 
currency into obsolescence. The implications for the curriculum of 
this view of language may be stated simply, but they are not nearly 
so easily assimilated and applied. These are perhaps axiomatic: 
language changes, therefore grammar changes. The rules for current 
English are to be derived only from the study of current English, and 
when derived they must be regarded with suspicion as only partially 
true. ‘Correct English” as a language different from “incorrect 
English” isa myth. There never was and is not now any one kind of 
English which can be called ‘‘correct.”” Change in language is not 
to be deplored as corruption of the language but rather to be ac- 
cepted, at worst, with the resignation accorded our advancing years. 
At best, change in language is seen to be the process which simplifies 
and renders more efficient our means of communication. There are, 
of course, levels of language use; and modern language instruction 
trains pupils to be sensitive to shades of appropriateness in language. 
Just as the person with the best social manners is the one who is 
sensitive to the customs of his associates and responds to them, so in 
language the most “correct” person is the one trained to be sensitive 
to the uses of English here, today, in all situations. The person who 
cleaves to an old word or form because it used to be correct, or be- 
cause he feels it is more elegant, is not improving communication 
but is definitely hindering it. To summarize, then, communication, 
not English, is the goal of our instruction. Sentimental or dogmatic 
resistance to change in language, or even the failure to remain sensi- 
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tive to current usage, is to defeat, rather than forward, the goal of 
complete communication. 
SPEECH 


A large part of modern communication occurs between speaker and 
listener. Only a small part of this communication may be described 
as complete. Even among the members of one family or between 
intimate friends there are constantly annoying or ludicrous mis- 
understandings. These misunderstandings derive from imperfec- 
tions in the sender or from imperfections in the receiver. The speaker 
may be perfectly clear in what he wants to communicate but so mis- 
use language as to convey his message falsely or only in part. The 
listener may “hear” correctly in the simple sense but fail to relate, 
identify, or assimilate the message, partly or totally. A complete 
analysis of the causes of imperfect speech communication is not 
necessary here, but the implications for the curriculum in speech and 
oral English are manifest. As in other phases of language instruc- 
tion, the teaching of speech has tended to emphasize the techniques 
of oral communication at the expense of the substance. Voice place- 
ment, pitch, and volume; movements of the body; posture; pronun- 
ciation and enunciation fill our curriculums and textbooks. These 
are necessary elements and must not be neglected. But speech 
courses of the future must give increasing emphasis to the reasons 
why speakers fail to communicate fully and why listeners do not un- 
derstand completely. Furthermore, speakers must be trained to be 
more critical of the validity of what they communicate, and listeners 
must be trained to interpret more fully what they hear and to evalu- 
ate critically the authority of the speaker, his reason for speaking, 
and the worth of what he has said. 


COMPOSITION 


In speaking of composition as communication, it is important to 
use the word “communication” in its broadest sense. In certain 
courses of study today a distinction is made between “‘communica- 
tion,” by which is really meant description and exposition, and 
“creative writing,’ by which is meant something else, not very 
clearly defined. I use the word “communication” to cover all ex- 
pression, whether strictly utilitarian or highly artistic. A textbook in 
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arithmetic is one kind of written communication; the “Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality” is another kind of communication. If 
these two examples may be allowed to represent the opposite ends of 
a continuous scale, student composition lies somewhere between. 
All communication is in some part utilitarian and in some part 
artistic. I stress that point to warn against the artificial distinction 
sometimes given to what is improperly called ‘‘creative writing.” 
The goal of composition, then, is communication. The English 
language is the medium we use, and no one can deny the importance 
of developing this medium to the highest point of efficiency possible. 
But note that the development of the medium is merely a contribut- 
ing factor toward better, more complete, communication. As in all 
parts of instruction in English, our tendency to overemphasize the 
medium must give way to continuous concern for the product, the 
communication. With a proper balance of attention to training in 
language skill and in developing and enriching the experience of 
children (for communication springs from a rich life) we can achieve 
the goals of composition. These are generally conceded to be: (1) 
the ability to express one’s self with clarity and precision; (2) the 
ability to think and write in a logical orderly manner; and (3) the 
ability to create imaginatively from the resources of experience. 
Instruction in composition must not overlook its obligation to 
develop to the highest degree the individual personality of each 
child. Expression derives from personal responses to experience. We 
must provide constant opportunities for children to be free, un- 
hampered individuals, keenly observant of the world in which they 
live, frankly curious about all types of experience, and uninhibited by 
school routine from expressing their reactions to experience in the 
form and manner which they find most effective. An essential part 
of the development of the individual is the formation and use of 
personally derived standards of performance. Children must be led 
to find satisfaction in a job well done according to their own stand- 
ards; the teacher’s part is not so much to set the standards as to help 
the child discover them. There are few satisfactions in life more re- 
warding than that of having said or written something well. Satis- 
faction with one’s own achievement in words is the best motivation 


for composition. 
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READING 


The importance of reading as a means of transmitting our social 
heritage cannot be overstated. Teachers and administrators of 
American schools are very conscious at the moment of the impor- 
tance of reading and of our deficiencies in teaching how to read. The 
subject is too large to develop here except in the light of basic aims 
for the curriculum. The reader is a receiver of communication; he 
must grow in his command of the medium, the English language; he 
must grow in insight, or interpretation; and he must grow in the 
power to evaluate or pass judgment upon what he reads. To provide 
these types of growth, it is apparent that instruction in reading must 
be continuous through the elementary and high school. The idea 
that reading instruction ends with the elementary school must be 
summarily dismissed. Teachers of English in high schools have a 
definite responsibility to teach reading, but their task ought not to 
be the teaching of the elementary techniques. For the purpose of 
our discussion here I shall overlook the group of pupils who move 
into the high school lacking the elementary skills, in order to stress 
the responsibility of the high school. Our high-school curriculum 
must provide, first, for progressive instruction in vocabulary—not 
only a graded course in new words but an expanding sensitivity to 
the shades of meaning and specific uses of familiar words. Because 
a pupil can speak and spell a certain word is no index of his com- 
mand of the word until he can demonstrate precision and discrimina- 
tion in its use. Second, the high school must give continuous in- 
struction in the analysis of meaning. Communication from writer 
to reader is seldom complete, but for many of our high-school pupils 
it approaches the zero point. Passing the eyes over lines of printed 
words is not reading. Reading is, to paraphrase Miss Rosenblatt, a 
kind of chemical reaction between the reader and the printed page, 
a reaction which leaves the reader something different from what he 
was when he began to read. And the condition of this reaction is a 
grasp of what the writer meant. More than ever before we must 
teach pupils to search for meaning—to persevere until meaning is 
gained. 

But even more than teaching word meaning, sentence meaning, 
and paragraph meaning, we must develop the power to evaluate 
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what is read. There was a time when the typical American prided 
himself on being skeptical about what he heard or read. He was 
“from Missouri’; you had to “show him.”’ What has happened to 
that Yankee skepticism is interesting to speculate upon. But we 
know from various kinds of evidence that many Americans today 
accept unquestioningly whatever they happen to read or hear. Such 
passive, uncritical acquiescence is dangerous to a democracy. Of 
far greater importance than merely teaching English is our obliga- 
tion to awaken critical attitudes and the habit of reserving judgment 
on new ideas until they can be evaluated in the light of past ex- 


perience. 
LITERATURE 


That form of communication which we call “‘literature”’ ranges in 
scope from the utilitarian transmission of ideas to the arousing of 
emotional and aesthetic responses. Usually both elements are present 
in varying degrees. The factor which we must keep constantly in 
mind is that literature is the expression of experience with life in all 
its aspects. The author writes to communicate his experience, both 
intellectual and emotional. The reader reads to share, so far as he is 
able, the experience of the writer. But many obstacles stand in the 
way of complete communication between writer and reader. The 
reader’s vocabulary may be too limited; if so, communication is re- 
stricted or absent. The reader may lack sufficient mental maturity 
to grasp the author’s meaning, or he may be so influenced by fixed 
ideas and prejudices as to be unable to follow the author. Or the 
author may deal with experiences so remote from the life of the 
reader that the reader can find no common ground of association. 
When one or more of these obstacles intervene between writer and 
reader, communication becomes only partial or entirely absent. 

A high-school curriculum in literature which is based entirely 
upon adult standards and ideals presents to the young reader all the 
obstacles mentioned above. Where communication fails, under- 
standing, appreciation, and enjoyment are also absent. The goals 
which we set up for a program of experiences with literature must be 
designed to meet the problem from both ends; to select such litera- 
ture for study as shall be reasonably free from the chief obstacles to 
communication and to develop young readers in vocabulary, ideas, 
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and experience with life so that they become more and more pro- 
ficient in responding to writers. The acceptance of this principle in 
practice will run counter to long-accepted traditions and practices. 
Yet if we are honestly desirous of bringing genuine experience with 
literature to young people, we must be willing, first, to scrap from 
the curriculum in literature those selections which for the majority 
of students in a given class cannot truly communicate; second, to 
admit to the curriculum new selections of literature which meet the 
conditions of communication; and, third, shift the emphasis of our 
teaching from the imparting of traditional views and standards, re- 
gardless of the abilities of the pupils, to a kind of teaching of litera- 
ture which first insures thorough communication by teaching how to 
understand, interpret, and judge what is read; and, second, lays 
the foundation for increasing awareness of literature as the best 
means to the fullest understanding of life and the world in which we 
live. This kind of teaching will lead inevitably to what we mean by 
appreciation; and, with understanding and appreciation, enjoyment 
is assured. 

Because of the terminology used in this discussion, there may be 
a feeling that the aesthetic and emotional aspects of literature have 
been neglected or wilfully discarded. That is far from my intention. 
But I insist that response to emotion and response to beauty cannot 
occur without a basis of understanding; that without communica- 
tion they cannot occur. When communication is complete, they do 
occur, without benefit of special instruction. For years we have 
been telling children that a certain poem is beautiful, a certain essay 
is inspiring, a certain story is deeply moving. But our insistence 
does not create the experience of beauty, inspiration, or feeling for 
them. Only when the poem, essay, or story conveys a meaning to the 
child—a meaning which re-creates within the child the experience 
which the author intended—do the aesthetic responses follow. Then 
the child sees beauty, feels inspired, or is deeply moved, not because 
we told him to be, but because the experience which we provided for 
him made the response almost inevitable. The art of making a cur- 
riculum in the study of literature is the art of finding materials which 
truly communicate to the child. With that assured, the other aims 
of literature fall in line naturally. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
IN A DEMOCRACY’ 


ANGELA M. BROENING? 


If American youth are to keep their heads in this emergency, they 
will need an opportunity to develop these essentials of the demo- 
cratic spirit: (1) recognition of fundamental human needs among 
all economic and social groups; (2) knowledge of the struggle through 
which political democracy was won in the United States; (3) aware- 
ness of individual responsibilities in our country, where freedom of 
press, of speech, of religion, etc., are constitutional rights; (4) aware- 
ness of social and personal values in all kinds of work; (5) apprecia- 
tion of the struggle of the worker to maintain his constitutional 
rights; (6) sensitivity to conflicts which inhibit social and economic 
democracy; and (7) respect for the ballot as a democratic method of 
bringing about necessary change. 

If democracy—with all its freedoms—is to work, it is important 
that boys and girls understand that it is their tendency to despise 
some things and to desire others which gives the propagandist his 
control over their ideas and emotions. Youth can be shown what 
fearful lies have been believed when they fit into the unanalyzed, 
emotionalized attitudes of people. Merely to become aware of why 
they think and act as they do will decrease vague fears, unfair blame, 
and emotionalized misconceptions. Resistance to the “tricks” of 
propagandists can be built along with understanding and sympathy, 
which will prevent pupils from innocently spreading false notions 
about people of different nationalities, races, and religions. 

The recent presidential campaign and the pro-and-con discussions 
of defense legislation exhibit how adults, as well as youth, are driven 
by their emotional attitudes to seek out facts to prove that they are 

* An address delivered before the first general session of the regional conference of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, held in Beaumont, Tex., April 4, 1941. 


2 Assistant director of research assigned head of English department, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 
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right in despising, in blaming, or in attacking persons who hold a 
different opinion from theirs. 

An analysis of advertisements and other forms of propaganda will 
provide boys and girls with enough awareness of the meaning of 
words to protect them from many unreasoned attitudes. It is easy 
to show youth how (1) fear and flattery (awakening a sense of in- 
security or stimulating a desire for security), (2) “finger-pointing” 
(stating this or that is the cause of insecurity or of real danger), and 
(3) double assumption (assuming upon inadequate evidence that 
this person or product will solve the problem or meet the danger) 
are used in advertisements. 

The role of the teacher of English and of her colleagues is to 
educate youth to capacity in order to help them to secure what 
health, success, happiness, and love they can without yielding to 
exploitation by those adults who would sell any idea or product for 
the sake of making money. 

Rethinking assumptions can carry the student along from intense 
partisanship in controversy to a clear consciousness of his attitude 
and what causes it and then to a fresh interest in the clear definitions 
of opposing points of view. He can detect unfounded assumptions in 
books, speeches, advertisements, and daily conversations. He can 
“bother enough” about democratic ideals and methods to do his 
part in making democracy work. 

Classroom activities concerned with literature and with life can 
help boys and girls to see that whenever they blame another for 
some reason which has not been investigated they are generating 
intolerance. When they recognize the sources of their opinions and 
ideals, they will know how much to believe in what they see, hear, 
and read. 

Discontent and ignorance are constant dangers to our liberties. 
All of us, of whatever religion or ancestry, who cherish our freedoms, 
must therefore so teach that ignorance is removed and exploitation 
is prevented. We must train the youth now in school to read, to 
speak, and to write so that they will think straight and feel right 
about the great traditions of America. It is the role of the teacher to 
immunize youth against hate, against unanalyzed prejudices and un- 
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founded conceptions which prevent the realization of the poet’s 
vision. 

America, to the poets, is “beautiful for patriot dream,” ‘“‘the land 
where hate should die,” “‘the land of youth and freedom beyond 
the ocean bars, where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
stars.’ The poet’s prayer for America, 

Be righteousness thy scepter, 

Justice thy diadem 

And on thy shining forehead 

Be peace thy crowning gem.‘ 
is echoed in the words of the great statesmen who, with the help of 
all the people, have weathered the threats to democracy during the 
critical days of the struggle to gain independence and the fight to 
preserve the union. 

The spiritual defense of democracy depends upon each genera- 
tion’s rediscovery of the basic tenets of this democracy, recorded in 
the literature and institutions of this country. The role of the teacher 
of English, therefore, must be to help youth to rediscover and to 
reaffirm American ideals, applying them to present local, national, 
and international problems and realizing them through individual 
and group activities. 

“Where can . . . . [youth] learn so much about the joys and griefs, 
the hopes and fears, the loves and hates of humanity as in a profound 
drama, a penetrating novel, a sincere short-story, or an intense lyric 
poem?’’s> How better can youth become aware of the great American 
tradition than by reading with understanding the speeches of great 
statesmen, delivered during critical periods in the struggle to secure 
or to maintain freedom? What more poignant appeal can be made 
than through the lyrics which commemorate the occasions upon 
which the price of our liberty was the life of a hero of peace or a hero 
of war? 

A teacher need only listen while her boys and girls discuss con- 
temporary affairs in order to become aware of the urgent need for 


3 Henry Van Dyke, ‘‘America for Me.”’ 
4 Frederick L. Hosmer, ‘‘O Beautiful, My Country.” 


5 Reed Smith in Essays on the Teaching of English in Honor of Charles Swain Thomas, 
ed. Robert M. Gay (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940), p. 98. 
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teaching the youth of America how to read, that is, to understand 
the meaning of the printed word and to reflect upon its significance. 
Knowing how and what to read is the best antidote for the ‘‘jitters”’ 
caused by radio commentators, movie propagandists, and sensa- 
tional newspaper headline writers. Equally alarming is the fact that 
the imitative propensity of youth gives radio, screen, and night-club 
entertainers a chance to stamp upon the members of their youthful 
audience their personalities, mannerisms of speech, quality of hu- 
mor, and expressed attitudes toward smoking, drinking, romantic 
love, and faith in the democratic ideals of thiscountry. Here again 
the safety valve—emotional discount—is the quality of literary 
fiction and nonfiction which these boys and girls have read with ease 
and understanding. 

Understanding an eccentric person is the job not only of the 
psychiatrists but also of every human being who has a “‘queer”’ rela- 
tive, neighbor, friend, or employer. Certainly the literature which 
reveals motives for conduct, which exemplifies poetic justice, and 
which is built upon a sound basis of human emotion—certainly that 
kind of literature must and will level up the quality of human re- 
lationships. 

The best cure for hate is understanding. Opening up the vistas 
of indebtedness of one nationality to another nationality, reminding 
youth that in every field of human achievement, literature, science, 
the arts, philosophy, people of every part of the world, people of 
every religious culture, people of every racial strain have made con- 
tributions to our common civilization—these experiences through 
reading and discussion will prepare youth to share in our democracy 
of cultures. 

While revealing that diversity is nature’s way of insuring life and 
strength and that our cultural diversity provides survival value, we 
can develop a generation of youth freed from feelings either of in- 
feriority or of superiority. 

This educative process, as demonstrated in narratives from class- 
rooms over the country,° can inculcate attitudes and behavior con- 


® Cf. Conducting Experiences in English (Monograph 8 of the National Council of 
Teachers of English [New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939]), pp. 14-15, 27-29, 
30-33, 33-34, 37-38, 54-62, 243-48. 
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ducive to “‘live-withableness,’’ so necessary if we are to achieve unity 
in the midst of our many cultures. 

The aim of the teacher of English must be to give boys and girls 
command of the art of living. 

On leaving school everybody today is plunged into a society where, emotion- 
ally undeveloped and undisciplined, they must get what further education they 
can. The chances are thousands to one against them. Very soon they will ac- 
quire habits of which the worst will be that of following always in their emotions 
the line of least resistance. There are thousands who will day-dream and night- 
dream in a cinema while idly allowing meaningless clap-trap to float pictorially 
before them, thousands to one who will make the intellectual and moral effort 
to read a hard book or hear a symphony concert, where he will encounter real 
thought and feeling formally expressed.? 


It is the business of the teacher of English to supply an emotional 
education to American youth. 

The teacher of English must also attempt to develop techniques 
of thinking through and with language symbols. It is obvious that, 
as an individual increases his mental reach through developing more 
and increasingly complex language habits, he becomes a more in- 
telligent companion, worker, and citizen. 

Any member of a democratic body whose idea of action remains 
inarticulate is an inactive member; whereas the member who can 
put his ideas into words, and carry conviction as he transmits his 
ideas to others, is a leader. In classroom and other school-life ac- 
tivities there are daily opportunities for youth to articulate signifi- 
cant ideas and thus experience the democratic method of co-opera- 
tive discussion, thinking, planning, and action. 


Just as an adequate mastery of the language symbols assists the individual 
in deciding his individual course of action, so does the articulate mastery of 
experience among individuals enable a group to make its choice from a master 
store of possibilities of action, and so also does that mastery enable society to 
bind period to period and choose its actions from the experiences of individuals 
who are no longer present in bodily form. The complete and fundamental mas- 
tery of language is the key to the thing we call progress and civilization.® 


7W. J. Turner, New Statesman and Nation, March 28, 1931, quoted in F. R. Leavis 
and Denys Thompson, Culture and Environment (London: Chatto & Windus, 1933), 
pp. 107-8. 

Stephen DeWitt Stephens, Jndividual Instruction in English Composition (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1928), p. 13. 
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The teacher of every subject, therefore, in her use of English con- 
tributes to the development of youth’s mastery of language. 

Habits of reflective thinking involving language symbols are these: 
(1) independent analysis of each problem, (2) intelligent search for 
and evaluation of data from firsthand and vicarious experiences, (3) 
intelligent organization of data and deduction of proper conclusion, 
(4) intelligent verification and application of conclusion, and (5) 
discovery of the personal and social significance of the conclusion 
drawn from evidence. 

Equally important are the abilities basic to forceful oral or written 
presentation of data. These are: (1) ability to discover a satisfying 
unit for discussion purpose; (2) ability to marshal data so that high 
points of emphasis may be left with a questioning audience or reader; 
(3) ability to select the most effective manner of presenting data; 
(4) ability to give significant title to graph, chart, etc.; to record 
sources of information; to organize, where necessary, a table of con- 
tents or a classified and annotated bibliography of references; and 
(5) ability to re-read manuscript for grammatical and punctuation 
errors and ineffective words. 

These habits of thinking and of expression are influenced by what 
boys and girls read. “‘The point is that as the reading of literature 
is the best means known of improving one’s capacity for living, so 
the inert absorption of the second-rate blunts one’s capacity for 
genuine feeling and disables the mind for digesting new and invigorat- 
ing ideas.’’? 

“Through pulp literature, the tendency of the modern environ- 
ment is to discourage all but the most shallow and immediate in- 
terests, the most superficial, automatic, and cheap mental and 
emotional responses.’’*® Misrepresentation of human values, the 
exploitation of ignorance, and the whipping-up of herd prejudice 
are symptoms of the general irresponsibility on the part of writers 
and readers of pulp literature for making democracy work by leveling 
up the quality of the thinking and feeling of every American. 


9Denys Thompson, Reading and Discrimination (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1934), 4. 
*© Leavis and Thompson, of. cit., p. 103. 
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The mind of the everyday American is in some ways a novel phenomenon. 
It is a mind that is being bred with very few internal resources, and with a blank 
background instead of the old unconscious folk-lore tradition. America is con- 
centrated on success. Its farther resources are the newspaper... . thecar,.... 
the movies. The loudspeaker is now turned on at eight in the morning and con- 
tinues to bawl uninterruptedly until midnight, so that the housewife shall never 
be cursed with a moment of silence in which she must think. The radio, the car, 
and the movies have become three insidious drugs." 

By submitting to exploitation by advertisers, [people] may acquire unde- 
sirable habits and lose peace of mind. A susceptibility to crude emotional ap- 
peals is equally disastrous, in personal life and in public affairs; in crises, for 
instance, it has regularly precipitated war or mob action. If, at such times, 
people could read and were emotionally disciplined, they would not so easily 
respond to the stimulus of indignation and hatred injected by the press, the 
radio, and the movies.” 


If Adler is justified in claiming that there is enough dynamite in 
reading to furnish the arsenal for the protection of our liberties,’ 
surely the teacher of English in a democracy has a special function 
in educating youth in the art of reading. 

What, then, is the role in the reading program of the teacher—the 
living teacher—not the book, whose author may be dead or alive? 
The answer is to make of the boys and girls she teaches the kind of 
reader Christopher Morley describes thus: 

Oh, the Perfect Reader! There is not an allusion that he misses in all those 
lovely printed words. He sees the subtle secrets that lesser souls would miss. 
.... His clear, keen, outreaching mind is intent only to be one in spirit with the 
invisible author. As long as there are readers who read with passion, with glory, 
and then speed to tell their friends there will be a perfect writer."4 


The living teacher must so teach reading that boys and girls will 
read books—classic and contemporary—with the fervor that Adler 
asserts is applied by most men and women generally, and apart from 
their professions or occupations, in only one situation: 


™ J. and C. Gordon, Star-Dust in Hollywood, quoted in Leavis and Thompson, op. cit., 
pp. 108-9. 

Thompson, oP. cit., p. 7. 

"3 Mortimer J. Adler, How To Read a Book (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940), 


Pp. 103. 
™4“*The Perfect Reader,” in Forty-four Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


1925), Pp. 25. 
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When they are in love and are reading a love letter, they read for all they are 
worth. They read every word three ways; they read between the lines and in 
the margins; they read the whole in terms of the parts, and each part in terms of 
the whole; they grow sensitive to context and ambiguity, to insinuation and 
implication; they perceive the color of words, the odor of phrases and the weight 
of sentences. They may even take the punctuation into account. Then, if 
never before or after, they read.'s 


Even to that lucky few who are by nature awake when their eyes 
are open, who really see, not merely sit behind their eyes, the teacher 
of reading can extend horizons and can clarify details in a closeup 
through helping these boys and girls to get quickly into communica- 
tion with an author who has written something vital to them. 

If the author of the book were speaking, he would communicate 
by the tones and rhythms of his voice as much as by the meanings of 
his words. By gestures here or glance there, he would accent for his 
listening readers what he can convey in writing only by the context. 
Every author—dead or alive—must hope, then, that his reader’s im- 
agination will let the reader see the printed word with his mind’s eye 
and hear it with his mind’s ear. 

The role of the teacher—the living teacher—must be to help boys 
and girls (1) to learn to read for all the books are worth and (2) to 
find books which will fascinate their imaginations and will stimulate 
their zest for living with their senses alert so as to arrest and to con- 
template experience with understanding. 

Max Eastman, with the winged horse-sense of a poet, explains 
what is wrong with us: ‘‘We are born sleeping and few of us ever 
awake, unless it be upon some hideous midnight when death startles 
us and we learn in grief alone what bit of Olympian fire our humid 
forms enwrapped. But we could open our eyes to joy also.’’® 

The role of the living teacher is to open the eyes of boys and girls 
so that they will find in books not only facts but also vivid realiza- 
tions of actions, of emotions, of ideas, which will satisfy, in part, the 
yearnings of youth to experience all of life, to attain occupational 
refreshment and relief from emotional drives for social approval. 

The living teacher is the interpretative artist. In the words of the 


SOp. cil., p. 14. 
*6 Enjoyment of Poetry (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921), p. 198. 
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science of education, however, her specific functions in the reading 
program are these: 

1. Finding the level of each pupil’s reading skills—The teacher 
must relate the results of diagnostic tests to the pupil’s reading per- 
formance in normal classroom situations and to the emotional and 
intellectual composition of the group of readers constituting the 
class. It is surely not enough that she know whether the pupil is at, 
above, or below grade level in the total score or in the parts of a test. 
It is not sufficient that she understand what skills the test measures 
validly and reliably. She must in addition discover whether the kind 
of reading content in the test is like that which the pupil is trying to 
read as literature and as a source of information in his content sub- 
jects. It is also worth noting whether, when the pupil reads longer 
selections than the test could conveniently include, he encounters 
the same or different difficulties, more or fewer difficulties. 

It is likewise essential for the teacher to realize when clinical 
techniques may be needed to discover causes of weakness and to be 
acquainted with the procedures in her school system for reporting 
cases which she considers require clinical treatment. 

2. Canvassing each reader’s interests in books and in life—lIt is 
relevant to the teaching-learning situation to discover what books 
the pupil has liked and what ones he has disliked; what authors he 
counts as his understanding friends and what ones as disinterested 
acquaintances; what attitude he holds toward reading as a leisure- 
time activity and as a study procedure. 

3. Seeing reading in relation to the entire school life-—In addition 
to knowing the pupil’s interests, needs, and present status in reading, 
a teacher needs to be aware of the entire curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar offerings in her school as motives for developing skills in reading 
and as opportunities for applying skills developed in the training 
periods. Details are not needed here because every teacher has seen 
and has utilized at least some of the opportunities for reading in pre- 
paring assembly and club programs, studying textbooks in the con- 
tent fields, and pursuing collateral reading of both fiction and non- 
fiction. 

4. Selecting instructional material —A major role the teacher must 
play is that of guide in the selection of instructional materials useful 
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to specific pupils in reading for skill. Her personal experience in 
teaching pupils of the same age-grade level, her pupil’s cumulative 
records of books read voluntarily, classified and annotated lists of 
books, consultation with school and public librarians—any and all 
of these means she may use to discover which available materials 
promise to be of value to her pupils. 

5. Adjusting the best available materials to the pupils —Having 
selected the most appropriate available material, the teacher will 
still carry responsibility for adjusting it to the needs and capacities 
of the pupils. Some books need to be introduced with gusto by the 
teacher. Others speak directly to the reader without the intercession 
of the teacher. Some books need considerable group discussion to 
bring about association with the pupil’s experiences, while other 
books strike the reader at once as familiar experience. 

In the case of practice material, the teacher will note which ex- 
ercises prove effective, which ineffective, and why. She will redirect 
the pupil’s unsuccessful effort by clarifying for him the printed in- 
structions, by associating the printed words with his relevant per- 
sonal experience, or by helping him to use aids, such as contextual 
clues and the dictionary, to gain understanding of passages not clear 
to him. The living teacher also, unlike the book as teacher, can read 
aloud to illuminate the author’s meaning and can have the pupil 
read aloud to be sure that he gets the connotative and denotative 
significance of the author’s words. 

6. Associating reading with the reader's life-experiences—The 
teacher must save the reader from the dry rot of inert ideas. She 
will do this by spirited discussion which will sharpen the reader’s 
sensitivity to the significance of what is read. This alertness is 
facilitated by comparing the author’s ideas with the reader’s, one 
author’s with another author’s, one reader’s with another reader’s, 
and by testing the validity of the desirable ideas gained from reading 
by putting them into action. 

7. Training in using reading as a means of self-education—A 
major contribution of the living teacher is to help the reader to 
analyze his interests, needs, and skills so that he may use books as a 
means of self-education. For this reason there must be adequate 
training in the use of library tools, such as the card catalogue, the 
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contents, index, and preface of books, magazine indexes, unabridged 
dictionary, atlases, dictionaries of biography and history, and books 
of quotations. This training includes (1) preliminary analysis of the 
reader’s problem for its key-words, (2) thinking of his relevant per- 
sonal experience, and (3) teacher guidance in recording the sources 
of his information, taking notes useful in remembering what he has 
read, and in associating reading with the significant in his personal 
firsthand and vicarious experiences. 

8. Providing extrinsic motivation until intrinsic values within the 
reading take hold of the reader —The living teacher must know how 
and when to use graphs showing improvement in test scores, pro- 
motion in school subjects, the privilege of doing this or that, con- 
tests, and all the other extrinsic motives for learning to read better 
than before. But at the moment and with the book whose author 
conveys directly to the reader human experience, the reader will 
operate on intrinsic motives. As he reads, he will solve his prob- 
lem, intensify or relieve his emotion, respond creatively to a chal- 
lenging idea, or laugh with the author who has discovered the in- 
congruous in a situation familiar or intelligible to the reader. So it 
is that the content itself motivates reading as the reader seeks re- 
laxation, information, verification, or inspiration. 

9. Training specifically for every type of reading purpose-—The 
remaining function of the living teacher is to provide well-planned 
training in reading for skill. This activity involves the apt use of 
exercises which help the reader to discover when a specific book will 
serve his purpose, train the reader in the reading method appropriate 
to each of his purposes,"’ guide the reader in deciding when a specific 
method is appropriate to his purpose at the moment, and demon- 
strate to the reader how he may know when he has attained his 
purpose in reading. 

Throughout this discussion it is implied that in a democracy the 
living teacher plays the role of coach, cheer-leader, and umpire in 
the thrilling game of learning to use reading and language as tools 
and as sources of recreation. As she changes roles upon an instan- 
taneous cue from the pupil, the living teacher must retain her sense 
of humor, sense of values, and sense of beauty in order not to be con- 
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fused by conflicting educational theories, fatigued by her heavy 
teaching load, and distressed by the seeming futility of educating 
youth to enter a world in which life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness may for their generation be only a vicarious experience. 


VERSE-SPEAKING AND POETRY APPRECIATION 


GRACE E. CROFTON" 


As a teacher and a lover of poetry I have been much concerned 
with the general ineffectiveness of the methods of teaching poetry 
which seem to result in dislike or indifference rather than in enjoy- 
ment and appreciation. Incidental experimentation with the possi- 
bilities which I believe to be inherent in the verse-speaking method 
encouraged the assumption that it might prove to be a means of 
developing greater appreciation for poetry. Aside from an interest 
in the problem of developing appreciation, this study was urged also 
by a conviction that poetry has inherent educative value for all 
people, that it has a contribution to make to modern progressive 
education, that it might become, if properly handled, a positive 
force in the building of wholesome, well-balanced personalities. 
The result was this classroom experiment conducted at the Housa- 
tonic Valley Regional High School, Falls Village, Connecticut, with 
two junior English classes. 

The study, which was continued for eight weeks, included work 
with British as well as with American poetry of various periods. 
American Writers, by Cross, Smith, Stauffer, and Colette and 
Modern American and British Poetry, by Untermeyer, were used as 
reference texts; a miscellaneous collection of about seventy poetry 
volumes from the town and school libraries were kept on classroom 
shelves and made available to both groups. 

The primary purpose of the experiment was to determine as ac- 
curately as possible the relative effectiveness of two procedures in 
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the teaching of poetry appreciation. One procedure employed the 
verse-speaking or choral technique; the other incorporated the best 
of the traditional classroom methods. 

Verse-speaking was understood as only an amplification of indi- 
vidual vocal interpretation, as the reciting of rhythmic selections by 
a group of speakers in perfect unison with beauty of tone and ex- 
pression and true interpretation of meaning. In practice there was 
no particular emphasis upon voice-training; but, as need arose for 
differentiation of voice types for effective interpretation, voices 
were judged for quality and tone and used to the best advantage. 
The entire verse-speaking procedure was a social undertaking in 
which chief emphases were placed upon the study of the poem for 
interpretation, upon a discussion as to the way in which the poem 
should be interpreted vocally, and upon the actual rendering of the 
poem in accordance with their final interpretation. 

The second procedure which incorporated the best of traditional 
yet progressive methods included any device which constituted a 
direct attack upon those aspects of poetry which have most appeal 
and are definite sources of enjoyment, such as rhythm, imagery, and 
truth-to-life. Any method, then, which was believed to be of help 
to the individual in responding to the rhythm of poetry, in making 
him sensitive to its emotional appeal and its imagery, in sensing its 
honesty in portraying life, was considered as a good progressive 
method to be used. Psychological factors which govern the approach 
to poetry, selection of poetry to be used as materials, adaptation of 
poetry to pupils’ interests and experiential backgrounds, as well as 
effective methods, were under examination in this experiment. 

The basic assumption upon which the experiment was based, how- 
ever, was that the verse-speaking technique was a more effective 
method of developing poetry appreciation than any combination 
of devices used in any other good progressive procedure. The con- 
clusions were drawn on the basis of this assumption with full recog- 
nition of the limitations of the experiment. 

The Abbott-Trabue Test was administered to both groups before 
and after the experiment as the best available test of the ability to 
judge poetry. The Logasa-Wright Test was also administered at the 
close of the experiment. The first week’s work had a twofold purpose, 
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namely, that of securing more data concerning the experiential 
background of individuals in the field of poetry and that of making 
a natural, informal approach to the study of poetry. Information 
acquired about attitudes, habits, and previous experiences with 
poetry through socialized discussions and a preliminary question- 
naire were valuable in directing the course of the study and the selec- 
tion and adaptation of materials and methods and helped to insure 
the success of the experiment. Throughout the week a search was 
made for familiar poetry, a record was kept as a fair representation 
of previous acquaintance, favorite poems were shared, ways and 
means of extending their experience with poetry and of developing 
fuller appreciation for it were discussed. In addition to gaining 
further information about the groups concerned and developing a 
realization of the need for effective oral reading of poetry for enjoy- 
ment, the right atmosphere and mind-set was created before definite 
techniques of teaching poetry appreciation were put into action. 
At this point the attention of both groups was focused upon the 
chief objective—that of developing the ability to enjoy and appreci- 
ate poetry. There were certain common procedures agreed upon 
by both groups. A list of the poems read each week, accompanied by 
comments upon them reflective of appreciation, were kept by each 
individual. An individual unit of work was also planned and carried 
on throughout the duration of the study. The personal anthology 
supplemented by illustrations, creative drawings, original poems, 
biographical material, personal interpretations of poems, and critical 
essays on the work of different poets was typical of the nature of the 
individual work done. In both groups it became customary to ex- 
change ideas and poems and to make “poetry requests.”” The search- 
ing for poems developed into a kind of individual poetry hunt 
socialized by presentation and discussion within the group to insure 
full appreciation of them. In both groups the same foundation was 
laid for the study. Class activities alone were differentiated. In 
the verse-speaking group the end in view throughout the discussion 
of a poem was effective vocal interpretation using the steps recom- 
mended by Leon Mones? for the verse-speaking technique. In the 
group following the traditional procedure, oral rendering by indi- 


2 “Principles and Methods of Choral Recitation,”’ English Journal, October, 1937. 
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viduals formed a part of the activity, but all choral or group speak- 
ing was carefully avoided. The success in developing ability to ap- 
preciate poetry in this group depended upon socialized group dis- 
cussions, the usefulness of the weekly reading list, the value in the 
activities involved in the individual unit of work, the co-operative 
study of small poetry-reading groups within the larger group, good 
individual oral reading of poetry, and dramatization. 

Because of the striking similarity between poetry preferences and 
poetry suitable for verse-speaking, it was possible to introduce 
verse-speaking as an activity in a natural manner without even 
mentioning it as such for several weeks. A demand for narrative 
poems provided the starting-point. The books at the students’ 
disposal were searched for unfamiliar narrative poems. The dis- 
covery of ‘‘Jesse James,” by William Rose Benét, was fortunate, and 
it was immediately given full attention. It was read, studied for 
interpretation, and made the subject of a socialized discussion. The 
refrain still was not understood, so it was suggested that, as long as 
the refrain was supposed to form the background for the story in the 
poem, the group might read the refrain and some one person read the 
narrative. The teacher did it first, with the group acting as a chorus 
on the refrain. Gradually the four sections of the narrative were 
taken spiritedly by four boys, and the girls competed for the solo 
lines preceding the refrain. Before the vocal interpretation was 
finished, the poem was hugely enjoyed and, I think, fairly well 
appreciated. 

When this same poem was discussed in the other group without 
the benefit of the choral work, the refrain, except to a very few, was 
thought to be silly and without meaning. However, in the verse- 
speaking group the idea of ‘doing poems together” caught their 
interest, and there was soon a waiting list of requests to ‘‘try out.” 
The group seemed to respond wholeheartedly, and enthusiasm con- 
tinued to be high throughout the study. The only dissatisfaction 
expressed was in the students’ inability to achieve the effects they 
wished with their voices. They deplored the fact that it was difficult 
to keep the poems from sounding alike. Gradually they became 
more sensitive concerning what voices should be used and how to 
use their own more effectively in vocal interpretation. Vachel 
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Lindsay’s rendering of his poem, ‘“The Congo,” by record not only 
delighted them but gave them an idea as to what could be done 
through the speaking voice. After thoroughly understanding the 
poem, they imitated Vachel Lindsay’s rendering (with variations), 
which proved to be valuable in their original interpretation of other 
poems. Whenever the vocal interpretation was not satisfying they 
realized it, and new suggestions were made until they arrived at 
what they thought more truly interpreted the poem. In the treat- 
ment of all poems for verse-speaking the emphasis was placed upon 
the chief objective—development of the ability to appreciate poetry. 
The activity was kept as a means to that end. About forty poems 
were interpreted vocally with a fair degree of success during the 
eight weeks of study. 

On the basis of the objective data compiled by this experiment 
the verse-speaking technique cannot be recommended as being of 
any greater value than any good progressive procedure, yet it would 
seem that further experimentation with it as a means of developing 
ability to appreciate poetry can be recommended. The reactions of 
the individual in the verse-speaking group call for further attempts 
to perfect the use of this technique in poetry teaching. 

The subjective phases which cannot be tested or presented very 
convincingly lead me to believe that a change in feeling does occur 
and that this change is fundamental in the growth of appreciation. 
A second questionnaire was given at the close of the experiment 
chiefly to try to determine the change in feeling, if any, which had 
taken place during the course of the eight weeks. A careful com- 
parative study of the statements made in response to the first ques- 
tion, ““Has your feeling for poetry changed? If so, how?” reveals a 
rather striking difference in the quality of the reactions made by the 
verse-speaking group. Their comments indicate an active feeling 
for poetry rather than additional knowledge about poetry. 

There was considerable evidence of emotional response to poetry. 
Of the twenty-six pupils in the verse-speaking group, nineteen gave 
it unqualified support as an activity in which they had found enjoy- 
ment. It became increasingly difficult to restrict verse-speaking to 
the one group; there was a demand for organization of a speech 
choir; there was no doubt as to the success of the verse-speaking 
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technique with the pupils. The general atmosphere of the class- 
room, the enthusiastic yet serious participation in the activity, the 
fact that the group engaged in verse-speaking did not fall below 
established norms, the change in feeling noted in the questionnaires, 
personal reactions and comments made to the teacher from time to 
time—all these subjective elements substantiate the personal con- 
viction of the inherent possibilities of the verse-speaking technique. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH EXTENSIVE READING 


MARION M. MAGUIRE! 


The IX A class which comes to me at the beginning of the fall 
semester has always presented a particularly difficult problem. In a 
group of about thirty-five, there are perhaps fifteen who were in my 
IX B class the previous semester. I know those children well, and I 
know some of them to be slow readers, though they do satisfactory 
work otherwise. Of the remaining twenty or so newcomers, about 
fifteen are repeating LX A English or are entering IX A after having 
repeated IX B. 

For literature units in [IX A, the teacher may choose among the 
following: Ivanhoe, As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, Life on 
the Mississippi, and Plays Old and New. We work under a system of 
“Take what you can get when you can get it.” It is always easiest 
to get Jvanhoe because there are two sets of that, whereas there is 
only one set of the others and that not complete because some copies 
have been lost and not replaced. 

It was about Jvanhoe that I was most troubled. Not that I have 
anything against the book in itself. In a class of average or better 
readers—lively, up-and-coming children—everybody, including the 
teacher, should have fun reading Jvanhoe. However, in a group of 
such markedly different reading abilities as the one mentioned above, 
the teacher and about half the class are doing the reading. Some of 
the others look sad and mystified because they do not know what it is 
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all about. Still others look indifferent. They have read Ivanhoe 
before, or at least have sat in class while others read it. The pupils 
who do the reading are likely to find their interest dulled by the 
dead weight of their noncontributing classmates. 

Because of my persistent complaints about the need for more 
books for classroom use, the school librarian, with the permission 
of the principal, offered to procure some books that might be kept 
in my own classroom. I made up two lists: one in “‘Action and Ad- 
venture” for use in replacing Jvanhoe, and another in the historical 
novel to supplement the work in X A. I chose individual books 
rather than sets in order to give the pupils a wider range of choice 
and in order that the books might be returned to the library for 
general circulation if my plan did not work out well. 

When the books were ready, I ranged them on the window sill 
and explained to the class that instead of asking all of them to read 
the same book I was going to allow each to choose his own reading 
from among the books there. I suggested that each read what was 
said on the book jacket, read the beginning page, and leaf through 
the book reading bits here and there until he had decided whether 
it might interest him. The only assignment was to read the book 
during the class hour and during the time that would regularly be 
spent in preparing the English lesson outside of class. The grade for 
the three weeks’ reading period (the time usually set aside for Jvan- 
hoe) was to be based on the quantity and the quality of the reading. 
The minimum requirement was two books for a grade of “D.’”’ Some 
of the children were amused at that. To the good readers, reading 
two books in three weeks seemed ridiculously easy, but it was about 
as much as the really slow readers would, or could, do. 

There was one condition attached to receiving an “‘A”’ for the unit 
—the pupil must read Jvanhoe. I contend that any really “A” 
reader should be able to read Ivanhoe ‘‘on his own,” and understand 
most of it. That belief grows out of my own reading experience. 
Between the years of ten and fourteen I read Jvanhoe and a good 
many other things that are considered distastefully hard for high- 
school pupils nowadays. Nobody told me to read them. They were 
in the exceedingly small but well-chosen “library” that the teacher 
who taught fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in my village 
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purchased with the money we earned from school entertainments. 
To imply that children nowadays cannot do as well as those of my 
generation is to declare that the race is degenerating with exceeding 
rapidity, and that is ridiculous. Many of my pupils have just as 
good minds as mine, and some of them have far better. We have 
tended to soften their mental teeth by softening their mental diet. 

At any rate, eight of the class read Ivanhoe. For checking pur- 
poses I gave them tests of the same type that I give when the book 
is read by the entire class. The first-rate readers, it seemed to me, 
got quite as much out of it as they would have if it had been read in 
class; the less able ones would probably have profited by class dis- 
cussions. 

For the first two weeks the pupils were allowed to read during 
the class period. The third week they read outside of class and 
worked on exercises from the composition text during the class 
period. At the end of the allotted time some of them had read six 
books, including /vanhoe, many four, some three, and some only the 
minimum of two. Reports, made during the class period, took only 
two or three minutes. To be prepared for them I had to be familiar 
with every book on the list. That kept me reading much harder 
than the class, but in the end I was sufficiently familiar with the 
stories to answer questions that pupils might bring up and also had 
an idea of the reading difficulty of each book and the amount of time 
it ought to take. Using large-size note cards, I made a summary of 
each book with some questions—a sufficient number so that I need 
not use the same ones for each person reporting on the book. It is 
not necessary to have the pupil recite the story. A few pertinent 
questions will let the teacher know whether the pupil understood 
what he read, and the pupil reads with more enjoyment if he knows 
that he is not going to have to make a burdensome book report. 

It would, of course, be much easier for the teacher if she could 
obtain the books during the summer and have most of the reading 
done when the project opens. Though I had a few weeks’ start 
on the pupils, I was still rather hard pressed to keep up with them, 
especially when they began wanting to read books beyond the origi- 
nal list compiled for them. Our arrangement was that if the pupil 
wished to report on something that the teacher had not already read, 
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he must leave it on her desk for a few days before he came to report 
on it. 

The real worth of the experiment was proved by the fact that 
most of the pupils kept right on reading after the allotted three 
weeks had passed. Through talking about the books among them- 
selves or hearing questions about them in class, they became in- 
terested in reading what some of the others had already read. The 
pace-setter was Jerry, one of those fortunate people who “have 
everything’’—a brilliant mind, good looks, a wide range of interest, 
and the admiration of his fellows. By the end of the semester he had 
read eighteen books. If he recommended a book, it immediately 
developed a waiting list. 

Unless a pupil asked for help, I made no recommendations. When 
one of the better readers came for suggestions, I sometimes steered 
him to more difficult reading by saying, ‘““Anyone who reads as well 
as you do ought to be able to read this,”’ or ‘‘This is something every 
well-educated person ought to know.” Occasionally someone re- 
turned a book, unfinished, saying that he could not get interested in 
it. He exchanged it for something more to his taste. 

It wasn’t long before some pupils were looking hungrily at the 
group of historical novels that had been intended for use in X A, 
and I let them have them. When the two weeks’ Christmas vacation 
was due, some children went home with three or four books. Of 
course, many of them did what I so often do myself —overestimated 
what they were going to be able to do during the vacation—but 
most of them read at least two books. 

During the semester we had many impromptu discussions about 
books and authors, growing out of questions which the children had 
about books or about items that they had read in the newspapers. 
Some had already developed an interest in the book-review page 
in the local Sunday paper and in the review sections of the New 
York Herald and the New York Times. 

At the end of the semester the reading for the class averaged 
seven books per pupil. Some had read fewer than seven, others 
more than twice that number. I wish that I could report that all of 
my slow and indifferent readers had been stimulated to greatly in- 
creased reading, but, alas, I cannot. There were some who read the 
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absolute minimum required of them. There were others who read 
one or two more. The enthusiasm of their classmates did not greatly 
increase their interest in reading. Two or three were sent to the school 
nurse to see whether the lack of interest could be traced to defective 
eyesight, but the trouble did not lie there. To them reading was just a 
task, to be avoided unless the teacher made an outright demand for 
it. However, what they did read they had to read for themselves 
without any opportunity to depend on the other members of the 
class. 

The list of books was made up on short notice just before the 
school orders for the next year went in. Had I had time to investi- 
gate a little more carefully, I could have avoided some mistakes of 
choice. The boys, for instance, were tired of stories about Indians 
and scouts. Probably they had had enough such stories in the grades. 
However, The Loon Feather, by Iola Fuller, proved very popular 
with the girls. Many of them read South of the Sunset, by Claire 
Warner Churchill. The girls complained, with some justification, 
that most of the books on the list were “‘boys’ ”’ books. It is much 
easier to compile a list for boys of that age than for girls. Some girls 
enjoyed the same books that the boys did, but others expressed a 
distaste for sea stories and for stories with too much fighting in them. 

The boys showed a great interest in American history, but they 
refused to have anything to do with The Guns of Burgoyne because 
Burgoyne was on the wrong side during the Revolution. Some of 
them did, however, read Oliver Wiswell, which is told from a Loyalist 
point of view. The name of Kenneth Roberts was sufficient recom- 
mendation there. At first, Arundel was the only one of his books 
on my shelves, and everybody who read it came back asking for 
another book by the same author. Books by Nordhoff and Hall 
never stood long on the shelves. Will James was well liked, but 
Wister’s The Virginian worked up little interest. Sabatini was well 
liked, too (except for The Carolinian). 

Some books stood on the shelves through no fault of their own. 
The publishers had made them look like textbooks and the children 
passed them by. Probably the board of education saved a little 
money through buying these editions—but why buy them at all if 
they are not going to attract readers sufficiently to get themselves 
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read? We may say all we like about not judging a book by its cover, 
but the book that is attractively bound in a bright-colored book 
jacket is certain to make a quicker appeal, especially to young 
people. 

Several others remained on the shelves because their print was 
too fine. If I suggested them to a pupil who had requested help, the 
answer always was, “Oh, but look at the print!”” The same books 
were available in very good print at a retail price of a dollar or so. 

Of course, the attractive jackets that make books look so alluring 
do not last long. We covered ours with cellophane, bound with 
cellulose tape. After two or three withdrawals, the cellophane be- 
gan to show heavy wear and tear. Then the pupils were asked to 
leave the jacket when a book was withdrawn and put it back on 
when the book was returned. In that way the jackets have out- 
lasted a whole year’s use of the books. This may seem trifling, but 
the jackets often have interesting material on them and they serve 
as excellent bait. 

The checking-in and checking-out of books for class use was very 
simply handled. Each child was given a three-by-five note card. 
He put his name on the red line and beneath it the titles of the books 
withdrawn with the dates of withdrawal. On returning a book, he 
drew a line through the title, wrote ‘‘Returned” and the date of re- 
turn. When the book was reported on, I noted that fact briefly on 
the card. One glance at the card showed the state of the pupil’s 
reading account. 

When asked for their own reactions to that type of assignment, 
the majority said that they had liked it because they could read 
at their own speed, did not feel that they had to go back over the 
book to study it in order to answer questions in class, and had been 
able to cover a wider range of material. Three or four of the poorer 
readers felt that they would have got more from the books if they 
had heard them discussed in class. Many of the pupils like the idea 
of having the books so easily available. Some returned to borrow 
books after they had left my class, and sometimes their friends came 
in to get something that had been recommended. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER COMES TO LIFE 


MURIEL CASHELL* 


To begin with, I introduced the Ancient Mariner to my class of 
second-term sophomores not as an English and literary classic, 
written by a man named Samuel Taylor Coleridge who lived way 
back in 1770 something or other, but as an old and beloved friend of 
mine, a roving sea captain, whom I felt sure they would all love. 
And without more ado I began to read to them this beautiful rhyth- 
mic poem with all the power and skill which I possess in oral reading. 
The period of forty minutes flew while we sailed on our ill-fated 
journey. 

The next day I again spent the entire period reading aloud to the 
class, beginning with the first few verses of Part I to renew the chil- 
dren’s appreciation of the rhythm and then continuing from the 
point where we had stopped the day before. Once again I found my 
group of sophomores spellbound by the lure of the poem, though 
whether it was just the sound of it that gripped them or the story 
and adventure of it I was yet to learn. 

The third day, continuing in the same manner, I completed the 
reading. The response was very gratifying, for out of the last four 
verses came not only a more complete understanding of the poem 
and its lesson than I had ever secured before but also a more vivid 
appreciation of the Ancient Mariner’s sin and suffering. 

Almost at once there were outbursts such as, “He prayeth best 
who Joveth best all things both great and small—that’s why the 
Ancient Mariner suffered so much!” This from Marie, who has a 
deep religious strain and an almost personal affiliation with God. 

“Of course!” replied my clear-thinking Mary. “He shot the Alba- 
tross—don’t you see?”’ 

“Well, what about those two people—Death and Life-in-Death? 
I don’t understand that part,’’ murmured Edward. ‘‘Will you read 
that again, Miss Cashell?”’ 
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But the bell, being strictly impersonal, rang at that moment, and 
my class, clutching tightly the Rime of the Ancient Mariner and 
muttering to themselves, passed to their next period, while I re- 
solved to take the voyage with my good friend once more and be 
ready for “the morrow morn.” 

The next few periods we spent reading and discussing various bits 
of the poem, sometimes a single verse, sometimes a group of two or 
three verses, often just one line. The questions asked by the boys 
and girls were vivid and stimulating and showed evidence of true 
perplexity and real thinking; and they ranged from the very simple, 
such as “‘What does thunder-fit really mean?” to the very complex, 
such as ‘Well, why did he stop a wedding guest? Why didn’t he stop 
just any man? What has the marriage to do with it anyway?” 
During most of this discussion I was the silent observer, offering 
comments and explanations only when I felt them to be essential; 
and I was delighted to note the respectful and courteous attention 
paid by the rest of the class to whatever student happened to be dis- 
cussing the point in question at the moment. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge came in for his share of discussion too, 
when one of the boys rather plaintively inquired: “What kind of 
man was Coleridge?” Of course nobody knew, but there were more 
volunteers to track him down than we could handle, so we divided 
him into sections and went to work, one reporting on his family life 
and childhood, one on his education, one on his travels, one on his 
friendship with William Wordsworth, and so on. 

Just how it started I admit I am at a loss to say, but during one of 
these early discussion periods one of the students who arrived early 
in the classroom opened his book and began to read aloud, “It is an 
ancient Mariner....,’’ and, as the other students came in, they 
took up the reading with him. This continued from day to day for 
the first few minutes of every period, proving a delightful experience 
for the students—and for the teacher. Out of it grew a still more 
valuable activity, for one morning Bill, the biggest boy in the class 
and up to this time the laziest, announced: “Tomorrow I’m going to 
read all of Part I aloud by myself.” 

““That’s a good idea,” said Harry. “‘Is it all right, Miss Cashell?”’ 

Before I could answer, however, Anne cut in with, “It’s impor- 
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tant to read well if you’re going to read before the class.’’ And, 
turning directly to Bill, she asked him point-blank, ‘Can you really 
read well?” 

The expression which crossed Bill’s face was splendid material 
for a movie “‘still.’”” Here was challenge indeed! The outcome of 
the matter was that I volunteered a certain part of the day after 
school to supervise and coach any student aspiring to read before 
the group and that no student was to be permitted to read before the 
group who had not qualified with me. And so it happened that once 
again the poem was read through entirely, this time by various 
students who, by extra practice at home and a period of conference 
with me, had prepared themselves for this work. 

Now this almost continuous reading I figured must do at least 
two specific things: it must fix the word-patterns and ideas of the 
poem so thoroughly in the minds of the students that memorization 
of large parts of the poem would “naturally” result; and it must 
bring to the student’s consciousness a series of detailed images or 
pictures which form the poem. 

Both results came about almost at the same time and with a min- 
imum amount of teacher-stimulus. For soon I could hear my stu- 
dents coming along our corridor, reciting, “It is an ancient Mariner, 
and he stoppeth one of three” or “Day after day, day after day, we 
stuck, nor breath nor motion”’; and, as they left our classroom, I 
could hear them muttering ‘‘The fair breeze blew, the white foam 
flew, the furrow followed free’’ or “The ice was here, the ice was 
there, the ice was all around.”’ Soon they vied with one another in 
reciting or capped each other’s quotations, or perhaps I would find 
them reciting successive verses up and down the rows of seats. All 
this, mind you, without the hated, ‘‘All right, John, let us hear the 
verses you have memorized” or the even worse, ‘‘Tonight you will 
memorize lines one to sixteen, pages three and four.”’ 

To say that I was pleased with what was happening to my stu- 
dents under the spell of the Ancient Mariner is to speak in almost 
complete understatement. 

One morning in the midst of our discussion, Olga looked around at 
her classmates and remarked, ‘‘You know, this would make a good 


movie.”’ 
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Eureka! This was what I had been waiting for! 

“Of course,” I put in, “a movie is really a succession of scenes 
passed so rapidly across the screen that it seems a continuous flow. 
For instance, if we had a screen covering our front wall and were 
going to flash on it some of the scenes in the poem, which ones would 
you select?” 

Now they were really excited. 

Sue, the class secretary, was sent to the board, and before the 
period was over there were listed some sixteen ‘‘picture possibilities”’ 
suggested by members of the class, beginning with the meeting of the 
Ancient Mariner and the Wedding Guest and ending with the Wed- 
ding Guest as “‘a sadder and a wiser man.” 

The next step was again a “natural” result. They divided them- 
selves into groups and set to work to write a series of themes which 
would describe what they visualized mentally and which would at 
the same time be linked together by a fine thread of narrative. I, of 
course, wandered from group to group during these writing periods, 
listening to a sentence here, helping with a construction there, try- 
ing to settle unobtrusively a point under heated discussion, perhaps 
offering a suggestion or a criticism. 

As a group completed a theme, they would ask me and any other 
groups in the room who were at a point where they could stop to 
listen while it was read. And the purpose of the reading was made 
very clear by a firm request for comments, suggestions, criticisms. I 
was amazed at the spirit in which these comments were made, dis- 
cussed, acted upon, or rejected. I was amazed, too, at the keenness 
of the comments, the intelligent interest shown in the work of others, 
the appreciation revealed. “Here,” I thought, “‘is a cross-section of 
Young America at work in our public school system.” When any 
given theme was completed, it was handed to Sue, who kept track of 
all completed work and placed it in a folder in the desk drawer so 
that I could make a final check. Then, since there were more scenes 
than groups, there being only twenty-eight students in the class, the 
boys and girls would make another selection and begin anew. Thus 
we worked on, in school and out, with dictionaries and maps and all 
the other tools at our command, until our themes were done. 

Then two ideas literally burst before the class from the minds of 
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two of our members. One was to invite somebody (I don’t believe it 
would have mattered much whom) to come in and listen to a reading 
of our themes. The other was to find passages about the sea and 
descriptions of storms at sea in other books and report on them. 

The first suggestion was acted upon at once when Ernest volun- 
teered to see which teachers were “free” during our period every day. 
From this erstwhile far-from-earnest student also came the sugges- 
tion that we write ‘‘notes of invitation” (his words, not mine) to the 
teachers, asking them to come on a certain day and listen. Once 
again Sue was sent to the board to write down the names of the 
teachers “free’’ at the proper time, and forthwith there was a great 
discussion as to a date when all would be in readiness. This having 
been decided upon, a great stillness settled over the room as everyone 
painstakingly contrived to write a “‘note of invitation.”” Then each 
student was asked to read his note, subject to comment; the most 
satisfactory were selected on the basis of courtesy, exact information, 
and interest; and Joe, whose father owns a small store, volunteered 
to bring to school some suitable note paper. 

The following day the notes were written after careful planning 
and a scrutiny of the correct form, and then they were delivered to 
the mailboxes of the teachers. Then came reports on other books by 
those who had shown interest in this part of the work. The reports 
consisted of brief summaries and passages read aloud, and among 
others the following titles were mentioned: The Sea Wolf by Jack 
London, The Tempest, the Odyssey, Moby Dick, some of John Mase- 
field’s sea ballads, Hugo’s Toztlers of the Sea, some passages from 
Joseph Conrad, and one enterprising boy read a paragraph from an 
article in the then current Reader’s Digest. 

The following day we had a final reading of the themes, by stu- 
dents who had already demonstrated their reading ability, in order 
to check the length of our program. One of the girls not chosen to 
read was asked to act as hostess and welcome our guests and show 
them where to sit. Two other girls and one boy volunteered to come 
in after school and give the room a more thorough dusting than it 
usually received in the middle of the week from our harassed jani- 
torial staff. 
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The next morning a very serious group of sophomores, wearing 
their Sunday clothes and their company manners, quietly took their 
seats and talked in low murmurs while Sue handed them the treas- 
ured themes which they had painstakingly copied in their best pen- 
manship. Meanwhile, the guests were met at the door by Myrtle, 
who made a very gracious hostess, and seated in well-dusted chairs 
in the back of the room. A vase of bright daffodils, provided by the 
teacher, whose allowance made possible such an extravagance, 
graced the table in the front of the room. It was lovely—everything, 
I mean, not just the vase of flowers. 

Finally, when the last guest had arrived, Frank, to whom this 
special privilege had been given at his own request and with the 
consent of all, “made the introductory speech” explaining very 
briefly ‘“‘how we studied Coleridge’s poem The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner and wrote the themes which are now to be read.” 

One after the other, then, they read their themes, and while I 
listened to them I began dimly to realize how much they had accom- 
plished during this study of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. I felt 
that they were indeed living the lessons they were learning—to work 
thoroughly at a given task instead of drifting aimlessly; to appreci- 
ate the efforts and accomplishments of their fellow-men instead of 
blindly concentrating on their own; to give willingly instead of just 
standing idly on the side lines; to sense and secure the joy that 
comes from hard work instead of seeing only the burden of it; to 
accept and evaluate criticisms instead of just ignoring every com- 
ment not favorable or, worse still, being angry and ill-tempered over 
it; to live and to work together, each doing his part to the full in- 
stead of shirking under cover of the efforts of others. 

“Tf they have learned these things,” I said to myself, ‘‘the Ancient 
Mariner has done his work well.” 


THE PLACE OF SPEECH IN THE ENGLISH 
CURRICULUM!’ 


WARD H. GREEN? 


What is the place of speech in the English curriculum? It is the 
basis, the foundation, the point of departure, the very fulcrum by 
means of which English may be raised to a higher level. I can prove 
that this is true by taking you back many thousands of years to 
prehistoric times. 

On the pages of H. G. Wells’s The Outline of History we may read 
that the miracle of language occurred in the later Stone Age when 
one neolithic man made a vocal sound which was recognized by his 
fellow-men as having meaning identified in their own experience. 
In that miracle language was born, and for thousands of years it 
grew as a means of holding the group together in a common bond of 
understanding. 

These neolithic men were, as H. G. Wells describes them, essen- 
tially a “cow people’”’—that is, they subsisted by means of their herds 
of cattle which they had tamed and for which they had gradually 
learned to preserve crops and eventually to sow as well. They were 
the Indo-Europeans, and that particular branch of the Indo-Euro- 
peans who made the order and sweetness and power of language a 
chief concern were the Hellenese Greeks. In the hands of their 
bards, H. G. Wells tells us, was developed a language as beautiful as 
language is ever likely to be, and the language they developed was 
crystallized and written down as the Odyssey and the Iliad about 
700 B.C. 

For thousands of years this language had been in the making 
altogether as oral speech. Speech was the sole means of communica- 

* An address given before the Annual Convention of the Central States Speech 
Association held in Oklahoma City on April 19, 1941. Mr. Green was asked to represent 
the National Council of Teachers of English on the speech program in place of Miss 
Ruth Mary Weeks (Paseo High School, Kansas City, Mo.), who was unable to come on 


account of illness. 
2 Director of English in the Tulsa, Okla., public school. 
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tion. It was the means by which people lived in mutual understand- 
ing because the name of an action had meaning common to all— 
because the name of an event brought up the same picture to all. In 
that particular they had a great advantage over us; in the present 
state of our language, our disorder and misunderstanding and dif- 
ferences of opinion about vital procedures for the common defense 
and for the preservation of our liberties are attributable to the fact 
that words no longer have a common meaning for the whole group. 
The “impostor terms” of Albert Jay Nock and the “tyranny of 
words” of Stuart Chase are in stern reality the fifth column among 
us because they cause the confusion of understanding which alone 
keeps us from being a united people with a common purpose. 

Those neolithic men had a democratic system. They elected their 
leaders by acclamation. Their leaders remained as such until others 
appeared more worthy and were in turn acclaimed by mutual con- 
sent. The leader was always one of the crowd and the crowd was 
always one people. It is my thesis that to the extent we can reclaim 
that language which shall have among us an unmistakable, common 
meaning for all, we shall rid ourselves of the fifth-column misunder- 
standing and place ourselves in line for the development which 
should properly be our destiny. 

It is in our schools that this development of language must take 
place—from the kindergarten through the twelfth grade and through 
college and university. The training must take place as conversa- 
tion in the common neighborliness of expression of mutual apprecia- 
tion and concern. Children, boys and girls, young men and women, 
must be taught to be companionable through the art of group con- 
versation. They must be taught the courtesies of social introduction 
when strangers meet; to answer the telephone in polite, intelligent 
fashion; to answer the doorbell with the proper manner for whoever 
calls. In short, throughout his school experience the individual 
should acquire a habitually friendly social attitude by means of his 
speech experience, thus identifying himself with the group in all 
friendly and useful ways by means of speech. Through this medium 
and somewhat in this manner we may hope to bring our extensive 
Anglo-American society into the solidarity and common under- 
standing which characterized the Indo-European Hellenes in the 
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time of their glory—that is, in the time when the order and sweet- 
ness and power of language was their chief concern. 

In conclusion, I feel that I must offer a suggestion by which you 
teachers of speech may more successfully accomplish a higher attain- 
ment in speech for a greater number. Somehow or other you have 
come to think that the incentive which impels boys and girls, young 
men and young women, to gather for speech improvement is identi- 
fied with the spirit of contest. May I suggest to you in all seriousness 
that I thoroughly believe that the contest idea is perhaps the greatest 
single hindrance to a wide participation in speech accomplishment. 
We do not know how many boys and girls, young men and young 
women, shrink from participation in speech contests because of 
timidity and a sense of embarrassment from having their inabilities 
in speech thus publicized either directly or by implication when the 
results of speech contests are announced. If you could come to be- 
lieve that competition is a detriment and replace contests with re- 
citals, if you could free our young people from the tyranny of think- 
ing only of who will win and give them full freedom to concentrate 
attention upon the techniques and postures and tones used by one 
another to produce beautiful and moving effects in speech, I be- 
lieve you would thereby make a great step forward toward a glorious 
future for our American commonwealth. 

Especially is the contest idea detrimental in the practice usual in 
debate of training boys and girls to argue on both negative and 
affirmative sides of a question and to win the argument either way. 
This practice, I think, stabs at the very heart of our integrity as a 
people. We know that it is difficult enough to find the best answer 
to any private or public question when we strive with our utmost 
intelligence and resource. How far shall we stray from the truth 
when our objective is to win a debate, right or wrong, without 
concern for the true conclusion? It is my opinion that as teachers of 
speech we should come much nearer to our full capacity of service if 
we were to lend all our efforts and all our skill in debate to instruc- 
tion in methods of detecting error and false reasoning toward the 
end that error may be ferreted out and truth revealed. Error and 
truth are present in every debatable question. The object of debate 
in our schools should be to train boys and girls how to detect and 
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recognize each in order that the one may be cast out and the other 
preserved as a guide. 

To do otherwise is to play with insincerity. To do otherwise is to 
disguise, camouflage, or hide the truth for the sake of a decision; it 
is to pervert words from their true meaning for base ends; it is to 
seek words of deceit to replace words of truth; it is to cause confu- 
sion of thought and lack of confidence; it is to lend power of speech 
to the creation of error. 

Won’t you replace contests in speech with poetry-reading festi- 
vals, dramatic interpretation festivals, oratorical festivals? And 
won’t you replace debate for the sake of winning decisions with de- 
bate for the sake of finding a better and truer way of life? If you 
will there may yet be hope that we may, like our prehistoric fore- 
bears, make the order and sweetness and power of language our 
chief concern, so that we may have the solidarity of mutual under- 
standing. 


SHAKESPEARE THROUGH THE IMAGI- 
NATIVE WRITERS 


E. H. BUTLER" 


The appraisal of Shakespeare through the eyes of imaginative 
writers, most of them twentieth-century and many distinctly modern, 
opens up a suggestive and varied approach for Shakespeare clubs 
which have hitherto depended largely upon the critical writers for 
supplementary material. In sketching the outline for a year’s club 
work on this basis, we have passed the scholars by, trespassing upon 
the critical field only through such near-commentators as Frank 
Harris and Frederick Warde. The rest of the citations fall easily 
within the imaginative field. The topics for a program of eight club 
meetings conform to the nature of the imaginative material avail- 
able. Other topics might easily be substituted to utilize these refer- 
ences in various combinations, differing entirely from those outlined 
below. The programs for eight club meetings follow, and a bibliog- 


* Principal, Jason Lee Junior High School, Tacoma, Wash. 
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graphy which includes additional materials not used in these pro- 
grams is appended. 


October—Elizabethan Scene: 

Tales of the Mermaid Tavern—Alfred Noyes. Selections from 
“Knight of the Ocean-Sea,” pp. 274-79; “Raleigh,” pp. 411-12 and 
431-32. (45 minutes.) 

Master Skylark—J. Bennett. Sketch the story and read such 
parts as will contribute to the Elizabethan background and at- 


mosphere. (45-60 minutes.) 


November—Merchant of Venice: 

The Last Days of Shylock—Lewisohn. Select for reading passages 
to portray Shylock’s importance as representative of international 
bankers and the magnitude of the movement to rehabilitate the 
enthralled and persecuted Jews. Comparison with our contemporary 
situation. (45 minutes.) 

The Merchant of Venice—Shakespeare. Act I, scene 3; Act II, 
scenes 3, 4, 5, 8; Act III, scenes 1, 3, 4, 5; Act IV, scene 1 (cut after 
Shylock leaves stage). Assign parts for ‘“‘walk-on” reading. (60 


minutes.) 


December—Sir John Falstaff : 

A Reverie at the Boar’s-Head Tavern—Goldsmith. 

The Boar’s-Head Tavern, Eastcheap—Irving. Read aloud selec- 
tions bearing upon the history of the tavern, customs of the times, 
and characters of Falstaff and companions. (30 minutes.) 

Henry IV—Shakespeare. Walk-on reading: Part I, Act I, scene 
2; Act II, scenes 2 and 4; Act III, scene 3; Act IV, scene 2; Act V, 
scenes 1, 3, and 4 (enter Falstaff). Part II, Act I, scene 2; Act II, 
scenes 1 and 4; Act III, scene 2; Act IV, scene 3; Act V, scenes 1, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

Henry V—Shakespeare. Act II, scenes 1 and 3. (60 minutes.) 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Shakespeare. (Another evening may 
be spent on Falstaff selections from this play.) 


January—Twelfth Night: 
The Sketch-book—Irving. Short passages from the following es- 
says to depict old Yuletide customs: “Christmas,” “The Stage 
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Coach,” “Christmas Eve,” ‘Christmas Day,” “Christmas Dinner,” 
“Stratford-on-Avon.” (45 minutes.) 

Twelfth Night—Shakespeare. Dialogue between the fool, Feste, 
and the ladies. Act I, scene 5 to line ror. Enacted in costume. (10 
minutes.) 

Fools of Shakespeare—Warde. Warde’s interpretation of Feste. 
(10 minutes.) 

Old English games, wassail bowl, burning of greens, etc. 


February—The Tempest: 

The Spring Flight—Inez Haynes Irwin. Select to depict Shake- 
speare unproductive and in the doldrums, then how he was stimu- 
lated to writing The Tempest by the dialogue of the carpenters in the 
theater. (30 minutes.) 

Judith Shakespeare—William Black. This is a tiresome novel. 
Don’t read from it but give résumé of story of The Tempest manu- 
script. Chapters iii, v, x, xii, Xv, xvi, Xviii-xxi, xxiii-xxv, xxvii-— 
xxxiv. (30 minutes.) 

Caliban of the Yellow Sands—Percy MacKaye. An intricate 
transcendental bit of drama, too subtle to go over well. Give fifteen 
minutes to explain its occasional significance: a mask to celebrate 
the Shakespeare tercentenary (1916) in stadium of College of City 
of New York. Explain the theme as given in the Preface, and its 
significance as an interpretation of 

The Tempest—Shakespeare. Act I, scene 2 (enter Ariel to exit 
Ariel). Walk-on reading. Act V, scene I (to “J’ll drown my book’’). 
Other readings from the play as desired. (60-90 minutes.) 


March—Women in Shakespeare's Life: 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets. Have some good readers in the club 
read it aloud, all of it, especially the Preface. It will take an hour. 
The Women of Shakespeare—Frank Harris. Brief comment from 
this author to supplement Shaw and to contrast with his picture. 
The Spring Flight—Inez Haynes Irwin. Brief selections including 
only those touching upon the women in Shakespeare’s life. 
The Sonnets—Shakespeare. If the above books are well worked, 
there will be no time for reading of The Sonnets. However, sonnets 
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127-54 should be read previously, in preparation for the evening s 
topic. 


A pril—Shakes peare and Royalty: 

Henry VII ]—Francis Hackett. 

Anne Boleyn—Francis Hackett. Read only such selections as bear 
upon the Katherine and Anne themes. (60 minutes.) 

Henry VIII—Shakespeare. Walk-on reading: Act II, scenes 3, 
and 4 (to “‘Exeunt Queen, etc.’’); Act III, scene 1; Act IV, scene 2. 

Henry VIII—Shakespeare. Walk-on reading: Act II, scenes 3 
and 4 (to ““Exeunt Queen, etc.”’); Act III, scene 1; Act IV, scene 2. 
Other scenes as desired. (30 minutes.) 

Kenilworth—Scott. A picture of the entertainment of royalty by 
Leicester at Kenilworth revels, Shakespeare present. Chapter xvii. 
(15 minutes.) 


May—Shakes peare’s Contemporaries: 

Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford—Robinson. A subtle 
poem. Give them just a taste of it. 

The Spring Flight—Inez Haynes Irwin. Read the scene at the 
Mermaid. (10 or 15 minutes.) 

Garland of Bays—Gwyn Jones. A spicy, modern life of Robert 
Greene. Give them as much as you think they’ll stand for. (60 
minutes.) 
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LOGICAL ARTICULATION 


MacEDWARD LEACH" 


From the pages of periodicals as different as Harper's and the New 
Republic have come within the past year an ever increasing mass of 
attacks on the English of the secondary schools. It has been con- 
demned as “‘fuddling”’; it has been criticized for teaching antiquari- 
anism by antiquarian methods; for lacking purpose, cohesion, and 
emphasis; for presenting life always from the point of view of sweet- 
ness and light and seldom rationally; it has been accused of failing to 
establish a love of good books and failing to inculcate proper habits 
of reading, of failing to equip students properly in the knowledge and 
use of the English language, of being made the subject for discipline 
rather than for instruction. Such quotations could be extended, but 
it would be to no purpose, for we have been listening to them all our 
teaching lives—we teachers of English in school and college. As a 
matter of fact, we have been voicing these criticisms ourselves for a 
long time. 

The numerous experiments, especially in teaching methods and in 
reorganization of curriculums, prove that teachers are not only aware 
of the deficiencies in the program but are trying to do something 
about it. But to anyone who reads the educational journals it is 
evident that this experimentation is unplanned, unrelated to the 
teaching of the subject as a whole, and often hysterical and trifling. 
The changes that have been made have come by way of additions 
from without; the basic plan of English teaching in the school has 
changed little; instead it has been loaded with such a diverse mass of 
new techniques, plans, projects, and subject matters that the total 
today is confusion. We need the simplification that comes with ex- 
cision and the setting-up of a new system based on a careful philoso- 
phy of the function and purpose of the teaching of English in the 
school; that means that we need a thorough reorganization from 
within. 

* Associate professor of English, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Unless we teachers bring about this reorganization ourselves, we 
are likely to find that it will be done for us and thrust upon us. In 
these days of stress every institution and process is being called on to 
justify itself. That accounts, I think, for much of the intensification 
of criticism now directed toward the English program. In January 
of this year the federal commissioner of education held a two-day 
conference to study plans for a sweeping reorganization of secondary 
education to adapt it more closely to the needs of modern life. We 
can predict the kind of change that is likely to be imposed upon us by 
studying the report of a special committee of the American Council 
on Education for the American Youth Commission.? Working from 
the premise that existing institutions are quite unprepared to deal 
adequately with the care and education of young people today on 
account of the recent social and economic changes that have arisen 
in the United States, they have drawn up a complete plan for a 
reorganization of secondary education which they think will do the 
job we are not now doing. 

This committee sees the difficulty largely as a curriculum matter. 
And in that I think that they are right, but that is as far as I can go 
with them. When one examines the personnel of this committee, he 
discovers that it is made up of five professors of education, four 
public school administrators, and one private school administrator. 
No one on the committee represents the teacher. Evidently no one 
on the committee is now having, or has recently had, classroom con- 
tact with pupils; no one on the committee represents an out-and-out 
humanistic point of view in education, but rather the professional 
and scientific point of view. It is time that education in America be 
put again in the hands of the teachers; they are the only members of 
the educational system who are fully aware of the actual problems; 
they think of educational problems from the point of view of the 
pupil himself. A teacher of English studying this report, What the 
High Schools Ought To Teach, would reject emphatically the implica- 
tion that we need more instruction in the so-called social sciences as a 
better preparation forliving than inthe few humane subjects left in the 
schools, such as English and the foreign languages. The implication 
is that English should be reduced to business letters, economics 


2 What the High Schools Ought To Teach (1940). 
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reports, the English of the telephone, and that foreign languages as 
such should be dropped and a new course, a hodgepodge of general 
language, substituted. Nothing is said of the reading and study of 
literature, though I presume they would keep Shakespeare. 

This report has had and continues to have a wide publicity; it has 
been referred to generally with approval; it or another like it will 
form the basis for the reorganization coming in the schools unless 
teachers bestir themselves and do the job first or put their subjects 
beyond the reach of criticism. 

Educators are never more shortsighted than when they claim that 
a humanistic education is impractical, luxurious—and now they are 
adding—not proper training for national defense. It is my conten- 
tion that the opposite is the truth. A program such as that sug- 
gested by the report What the High Schools Ought To Teach is itself 
narrow and inadequate and in itself the essence of the impractical. 
It is not the old school tie that makes leaders of men but what they 
studied at the old school: philosophy, literature, history, language. 
You inculcate enduring qualities like moral courage, not by shop 
courses or economics or business letters, but by poetry and story, by 
music and philosophy. 

You all remember the story of the Arabian campaign in the last 
war. You remember T. H. Lawrence fighting that first winter almost 
alone. Lawrence, the archaeologist, poet, linguist. He was not the 
product of a practical education, but he proved to be one of the most 
practical of all Britain’s defenders. You remember the dark days of 
that first winter, when he was forgotten it seemed even by England; 
his Arab followers were drifting away, he faced constant cold, 
hunger, and intolerable discomfort. But he did not falter from his 
purpose; he could endure it all because he had reserves within him- 
self that the plain practical man does not have. In the evenings he 
read Malory. His Arab comrades—practical fighting men all— 
went mad, deserted, died, all but this handful in Lawrence’s immedi- 
ate group; deriving strength and courage from him, they hung on. 
It should be a primary and fixed principle behind all education that 

3 Since I wrote this, a resolution of the Executive Council of the Modern Language 


Association condemning this report has appeared (see PMLA, LV, 1401, or College Eng- 
lish, II [April, 1941], 711). 
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we should train for living, not for making a living. I am certain that 
a country of men and women liberally and broadly educated is the best 
safeguard for defense and for the preservation of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

For this reason the teachers of the humanities must have a voice 
in the reorganization certainly coming in secondary education. That 
means that we must have a plan to present, something tangible to 
talk, to defend—a plan which will eliminate most of the difficulties 
we know to exist and so put our subjects on a defensible basis. 

We can here be concerned with only one phase of this problem: 
the articulation between school and college English. Continued 
thinking and study strengthens my conviction that most of the ills 
attending college-preparatory English grow out of one thing—the 
changed character of the preparatory school. The secondary school 
is now more than ever both a preparatory school and a graduating 
school. Most students going through its doors will never go to col- 
lege. To them it represents the end of their formal schooling. The 
theory behind the planning of curriculum and methods for this group 
is that if they do not get it here they will not get it at all. In English 
that usually means a course consisting of a description of the English 
classics, a history of English literature, intensive reading of certain 
books that every cultured person should know, then considerable 
time spent on the practical and utilitarian aspects of the subject. 
The school in its other, that is, preparatory, function is concerned 
with fitting students for college (or college boards). These students 
will go on studying; what they miss in school they can pick up in 
college. 

But the first group because of its size, because of its more im- 
mediate local contacts, is coming more and more to assume the 
greater importance. Moreover, the position of the school in the com- 
munity—often the center of cultural and social life—puts an em- 
phasis on it as a distinct educational institution and not a link in a 
chain whose last link, the college, is usually distant and concerned 
with a larger unit of society and with a personnel of a more general 
character. The result is that the school has more and more grown 
into the position of the college, that it has become more and more an 
end in itself. Teachers themselves contribute to this situation, es- 
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pecially beginning teachers who naturally carry over their college 
English to the high school, both in content and method. There is 
evidence that even our pet stories are not sacred. Last year an old 
student of mine now teaching in New Jersey called up to get clear 
an anecdote concerning Burns he had copied down in one of my lec- 
tures. He wanted to use it in class, he said, but couldn't quite figure 
it out. Imagine a college teacher’s chagrin if, after he had dramati- 
cally told a good story, he should be greeted with “Why our high- 
school teacher told us that last year.”” The remedy may be for 
college teachers to revise their lectures more frequently. 

Other factors contribute to make the school a little college. Dr. 
Child a number of years ago started a course here in the history of the 
English language. He made it one of the most popular and valuable 
courses in the college. It was a unique experience to come from high 
schools into this refreshing course. But for many students, in this 
region especially, the experience is no longer unique, for they have 
had the course in their school. Some schools even call it “philology.” 
Educationally the course can no more be justified in school than the 
course in anthropology currently given in a near-by school. The 
most serious tendency to my notion in this direction is the specialized 
courses now finding their way into the curriculums of some of the 
schools. I was told by the head of the English department of a well- 
known local private school that they have a better course in Eliza- 
bethan drama than that given in most colleges. A whole year is 
devoted to it, with readings of many plays and term theses. Equally 
absurd is the course the students at a famous private high school in 
New York are exposed to—a course that we here would hesitate to 
use in the graduate school. They call it ‘English Literature’; it 
begins with Plato’s Republic, works through Aristotle, Aristophanes, 
Plutarch, Bacon’s Essays, Shakespeare, Milton, Berkeley, etc. They 
do allow the readings to be done in translation. College English 
should be a boring anticlimax to these boys. 

When you come to compare college and school reading lists, you 
will discover that there is scarcely a work in English that is exclusive- 
ly on one list. No book is too old, none too abstruse, for school list- 
ing. We in college are left with only one group that we can call our 
own: books whose moral tone is supposed to depart from the con- 
ventional: Joyce’s Ulysses, Lady Chatterley's Lover, The Miller's Tale. 
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But these I suppose the students have read without direction. Even 
college texts and anthologies are being adopted by the lower schools. 
The most successful anthology-history in recent years is that by 
Wood, Watts, and Anderson. It is written especially for college use 
with detailed discussion, full bibliographies, notes—all the para- 
phernalia that advanced students might make use of. The new method 
of this book, the soundness of its scholarship, the excellent choice of 
texts, have made it very successful; its adoption has been wide in 
college and university. It is certainly not a proper text for lower 
schools, yet in the last two years it has been adopted as a basic text 
by several lower schools—mostly private schools. 

That this chaotic situation exists in the subject matter and appor- 
tionment of material in English no one familiar with both college and 
school can deny. And, on the logical face of it, it is absurd. Here it 
seems to me is the real problem. A student coming out of high-school 
English into college has a right to expect new material, new content, 
presented by new, more advanced methods, in courses organized on 
more mature lines, and caught up in new texts. Instead he finds so 
often the same old courses, the same writers he has been mulling 
over in school, and the crowning disillusionment comes when he finds 
prescribed the very book or text that he has already worn dog-eared. 

We should insist on the literal interpretation of the word “‘pre- 
paratory”’ in preparatory school, that the preparatory school be in 
fact a school preparing boys and girls for more advanced and different 
work in the higher institution. Its function would be to give stu- 
dents the skills, attitudes, knowledge, and enthusiasm necessary to 
carry on their studies in the advanced institution. This is largely 
a matter of curriculum; it is not a question of method as many pro- 
fessional educationalists have been making it. It is simply a deciding 
of what is to be taught, when, and sticking to those findings. Let me 
get at it concretely by drawing up a rough plan. 

My experience has led me to believe that the preparatory school 
should equip the college-preparatory student in the field of English 
with the following skills, attitudes, and knowledge as basic to his 
work to come: 


1. It should teach him to read. 
2. It should teach him to write and speak the English language correctly and 
with some grace. 
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. It should teach him how to take accurate notes from lectures and from books. 

4. It should give him knowledge of and drill in the physical structure of the 
sentence and all its parts, and in the sentence as a unit of thought. 

5. It should strive to give him an interest in books of varied kinds and should 
establish in him habits of reading books for their own sakes. 

6. It should give him detailed knowledge of certain books like the Bible, a 
knowledge of which is fundamental to the understanding of English literature. 

7. It should give him specific knowledge of mythology, especially classical, 

Germanic, and Celtic. 


w 


When college personnel officers began to investigate carefully the 
causes of failure in college, they discovered that in a number of cases 
the cause was the student’s inability to read properly. Many were 
very slow readers pronouncing each word individually; they could 
not cover the assignments. Many had never been taught to work the 
gist of thought out of their reading; they made mistakes in the as- 
signments. This deficiency is so prevalent today that most colleges 
have established reading clinics where students are taught this fun- 
damental skill. Obviously, this should not be the business of the 
college. A skill as basic as reading should be mastered long before 
college. It should be the concern of the preparatory school, using 
the methods and apparatus now used by college reading clinics, to 
see that every student has acquired this skill basic to his later work. 

Another clinic established at most colleges is a remedial English 
clinic to teach correctness of expression. The clinic is for only the 
worst offenders. Most colleges have found such a general deficiency 
in expression among their incoming freshmen that they require them 
to attend a year’s course in composition. This course, most will ad- 
mit, is work of a subcollege type. Again, here is a fundamental skill 
that every student should develop adequate proficiency in long be- 
fore he becomes a freshman in college. It is usually not the prepara- 
tory-schoolteacher’s fault, for she is required to teach so many unes- 
sentials, like the classification of adverbs and the case of nouns, that 
she has no time for drill in expression. Composition is too often 
taught as a body of facts and information and not asa skill. But how 
it is to be done is the preparatory school’s problem. I know that 
adequate mastery of English expression can be taught in the schools 
because many of them are doing it regularly. 
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A handicap many students work under in college and in later life 
is deficiency in training in note-taking and note-making, another 
fundamental skill necessary for success. I discover from students 
that very little training of this sort is given in the lower schools. It 
is so constant a problem that our teachers of history and English in 
the freshman lecture courses must discuss and illustrate methods of 
note-taking, must examine and criticize notebooks. Some college 
teachers have resorted to outlining the lectures on the blackboard. 
At least one college throws up its hands and mimeographs notes for 
each lecture and gives a copy to each student. Few students begin- 
ning college work can take accurate notes from books. Invariably 
such an assignment produces random passages copied verbatim and 
pieced together. There is seldom any attempt at synthesis. 

If we could take for granted that our students as they come to us 
from the preparatory schools would be equipped with these funda- 
mental skills, what progress could we not make from the very begin- 
ning! What a mass of material we could eliminate from the college 
curriculum itself! 

The next desideratum—knowledge of and drill in the physical 
structure of the sentence—combines both knowledge and skill. On 
the vexing question of teaching grammar and syntax most college 
teachers would align themselves on the side of the functionalists, 
that is, they believe that grammar should be taught not as abstract 
theory but practically, which means in use. Such teaching would 
simplify the subject as now presented and would emphasize com- 
plete mastery of those matters of real importance in writing and 
speaking. Such instruction would aim to inculcate complete knowl- 
edge of the sentence—its clauses and phrases, the interrelation of its 
parts; the emphasis, however, would not be on the physical sentence 
but upon the sentence as an expression of thought and the relation 
of sentence part to thought part, the relation of thought subordina- 
tion to sentence subordination. A mastery of the sentence means not 
only a mastery of mechanics like internal punctuation but of the 
more important aspects of composition—thought and style. Few 
students coming to college have such mastery, though it is a pre- 
paratory-school problem. 

But the preparatory school should teach more than the skills and 
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techniques associated with English. It should strive to give an 
interest in books of many kinds and should establish habits of read- 
ing books for their own sakes. Here, again, extensive simplification 
should be made in the secondary-school program. There is no other 
way to inculcate a love of books than to present them naturally. 
That means giving students books that belong to the field of their 
interest, books that they can comprehend as they read, not books 
that they must study or approach through history but books that 
they can immediately integrate with their own experience. In the 
preparatory school most of these books would be from recent litera- 
ture. When reading excursions are made into the past, they would 
be made by way of recent literature, as Frost might lead to Words- 
worth, or Masefield to Chaucer. Of course, certain types of literature 
like the lyric know no age, being by nature universal and consequent- 
ly current. In other words, our principle of selection for preparatory- 
school reading—and the literature course would consist mostly of 
this—would be of comprehension and immediate interest. 

Some modification must be made in the principle governing books 
for extensive reading before that principle can be used as a guide to 
the choice of books for intensive reading and study. Books will be 
selected for intensive reading and study which can economically be 
made easily comprehensible and interesting. A good teacher can 
teach almost anything and make it interesting and worth while; but, 
unless the material belongs in the student’s range of interest and can 
be related to his experience and immediate need, it is not economical 
to teach it. I have always thought, for example, that Hamlet cannot 
be taught economically on the school level; the very disproportion- 
ate amount of time devoted to it proves that. Students can be made 
to like it, of course, and get a great deal of value from it; but they 
would get it more quickly, more thoroughly, more permanently 
were it presented first on a more advanced level. For this reason 
Paradise Lost, most of Emerson’s Essays, Ruskin, the Elizabethan 
dramatists—to mention only an illustrative few—would disappear 
from the school lists. 

The books determined on would belong to the school, not to the 
college. They would be read and discussed, not analyzed in minute 
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detail, but discussed as one naturally discusses a book he has read. 
And they would be read rapidly, as one reads a book naturally, not 
chapter by chapter over a fortnight or a month. And the poetry in 
the school would be allowed to present itself, as music must be 
allowed to, with a minimum of comment and teaching. In the litera- 
ture course there would be little biography, little criticism, little 
history of literature. 

In addition to his reading of books belonging definitely to the field 
of English the student should know certain collateral books which 
are fundamental to his knowledge and appreciation of the literature 
he is reading and will read later in college. The most important of 
these is the Bible. No longer in college can we take a knowledge of 
the Bible for granted. Students must get this knowledge in college, 
and then it is too late; for the Bible is one book that one should 
grow with—a book whose cadences, whose stories, whose philosophy, 
should be acquired unconsciously and so provide the background of 
fact and the standard of style necessary for a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of English literature so definitely a product of it. College 
is late to acquire this unconscious and intimate knowledge. 

Somewhat allied to this, especially in respect to story and allusion, 
is classical mythology and story. With the virtual passing of the 
classics as a school subject of general instruction many students 
come to college with such an ignorance of classical story and mythol- 
ogy that much of their reading of English literature must be done 
with a dictionary of classical allusions or a text studded with notes, 
both of which are nothing more than literal identifications, not evoc- 
ative or connotative and so of little help. 

If we in college English could have freshmen equipped with the 
skills, knowledge, and appreciation outlined here, most of our initial 
problems would solve themselves. We could begin to teach at once. 
Suppose the course were Milton. The students would come without 
having read a word of Milton except, perhaps, two sonnets. They 
would have heard of Milton in their course in English history. But 
they would come with a knowledge of the Bible, with a wide knowl- 
edge of classical story, with no antipathy toward Milton but rather 
a curiosity and an anticipation of interest in the new material about 
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to be explored. As it is now the college teacher must first break 
down an apathy, or often a positive antipathy, then build up the 
necessary factual background before he can begin to teach. 

Such a plan as I am advocating here would be much more difficult 
to teach, if it were done right. It is easy to be a drillmaster, to assign 
pages of reading, and ask questions; it is easy to assign projects and 
read the reports too often compiled in large sections from the World 
Book or Scholastic. And this program might not be nearly so interest- 
ing to the teacher, for a schoolteacher is inclined to carry back to 
school her favorites from college, those writers she has come to know 
best and to love best and to give them disporportionate emphasis 
and space. But schools do not exist for teachers, or for administra- 
tors, but for the boys and girls who attend them. 

It is only by adopting a realistic and sound plan of teaching Eng- 
lish as a humanistic subject that we can hope to answer the rising 
criticism and to combat the new plans that are being made for us. 
The program discussed here in emphasizing the practical skills 
which are necessary for a preparation for college and for life alike 
and in emphasizing English as a cultural subject to be taught as a 
cultural subject is the kind of plan the teacher of English should, in 
principle at least, advocate. 

Simplification is implied at every step in the program suggested 
here, the getting-back to the fundamental purpose of the school: to 
make the pupil ready to continue the study of English by stimulating 
and keeping alive his enthusiasms and equipping him with the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to continue. And the insistence, as I have 
implied, would be on the articulation between school and college 
English being made a logical one: that the preparatory school pre- 
pare for college, not anticipate college. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 


To create the desire to seek information, the ability to locate needed 
helps, and resourcefulness in using book tools are aims of modern educa- 
tion. 

In the Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania, after students have 
been given class instruction by the librarian in the use of books and li- 
braries, follow-up work is carried on through laboratory periods. 

Teachers not only sign in advance to bring classes to the library but 
also inform the librarian of the project assigned, so that she may secure 
any possible additional materials. 

In planning for the writing of essays, the teacher suggests that each 
student write on something in which he is personally interested, preferably 
out of daily experiences—a hobby, a place visited, a vocation which at- 
tracts. The librarian compiles a list of subjects on which the library has 
material, and the teacher discusses these subjects with the class before 
going to the library. 

At the beginning of the laboratory period the librarian directs to pos- 
sible sources for information, such as the magazine index, information 
file, and various sections of books, impressing the idea that the manner of 
locating material is of more importance to the high-school student than 
the immediate material located. Students then consult the suggested 
sources and submit their references to the teacher for approval. 

Questions in regard to the use of book tools are referred to the librarian; 
questions in regard to subjects and arrangement of materials are referred 
to the teacher. The first day each student decides upon a subject, after 
finding that there is sufficient material available, and makes a bibliog- 
raphy. The second day the student reads and takes notes. After that, 
reading is done during free periods, after school, or at home. 

Each year the librarian makes a revised list of subjects, keeping in 
mind those of student choice the previous year and adding new topics of 
interest. 

By this procedure the student selects a subject in which he is interested 
and material on his mental level. He is developing the reference habit, the 
skill of choice, and the art of exploring. From these individual levels, the 
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teacher guides toward advanced ideas and reading. Thus students are 
learning not only how to use book tools and take notes but also what to 
read. For a book to exist is not sufficient; it must be introduced. 

While in the library, the teacher notes student questions and takes 
examples to the classroom, where the art of asking for information is dis- 
cussed. This is a decided help to the student and also to the librarian. 
One student asked a librarian for German technical books, when she 
wanted information on synthetic products of Germany. Another student 
asked for information on Frederick, Maryland, when she wanted the 
name of a hospital. 

The same plan is followed for classes preparing for panel discussions, 
debates, contests, and talks. Library laboratory periods are also used by 
classes studying short stories or magazines and for projects such as lives 
of authors. 

The classroom has always been the main inspirational center for stu- 
dents. The library contributes to the enrichment of this center. Some 
materials can best be handled through the teacher’s directing their use, 
and for this purpose classroom loans are made. 

In our school the department of English, through proceeds from a play 
given each year, has bought twenty units,averaging thirty-five books each, 
which are classified and catalogued in the library and circulate through 
the classroom teacher. 

At the close of a day a librarian may list the number of books circulated 
and the number of students in the library each period, but only if she has 
given sufficient guidance so that she can approximately state the number 
of those who found the service they were seeking has she the record which 


is of major importance. 

MAupD MINSTER 
HicH ScHOOL 

ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAKING ENDS MEET 


Two attempts are being made in Reitz High School this year to tie up 
the secondary work in English with that of the colleges at one end of the 
line and with that of the elementary schools at the other. Although fewer 
than one-fourth of our graduates attend college, those who do go have, 
until this year, been trained in the same classes with noncollege students, 
since courses in a democratic high school serve the many, not the few. 
Hence most of the English courses had been watered down to suit the 
weaker students, and the strong were left to shift for themselves. 
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As a result of a recent conference between heads of English depart- 
ments and a group of university professors, however, a special course in 
composition is being arranged to give students preparing for college the 
mechanical skills and practice in logical organization required as a basis 
for freshman composition. Emphasis is placed on errors in sentence struc- 
ture, punctuation, spelling, and particularly on comma blunders and 
fragmentary sentences, those pet peeves of college instructors. Although 
noncollege students are also admitted to this course, only the capable ones 
are encouraged to take it, with the full understanding of its purpose. 
Nonacademic pupils are recommended for a less specialized course. 

Encouraged by the interest of students and professors in the tieup with 
college, the English department next conceived the idea of reaching in the 
other direction and effecting some kind of link with English work in the 
elementary grades. Here not one-fourth but all the pupil population is 
involved. Through the co-operation of the county superintendent and the 
principals of the city grade schools feeding into our high school, we have 
been able to place in every building a list of the most common and objec- 
tionable errors in speech made by Reitz students. This list we have used 
in a better-speech campaign this year in our own school. An accompany- 
ing note asked that these lists be used in the way English teachers thought 
most beneficial to boys and girls. We hope that by concentrating on the 
elimination of these errors (comparatively few in number) several years 
earlier, better results may be obtained in freeing the speech of students 
from flagrant errors to which college professors and employers alike 
object. 

Our efforts to make ends meet, to link the English work of high school 
with that of college and elementary school, are just beginning. Perhaps 
next year we shall focus on a different phase of the work, such as spelling 
or written blunders, all the way from grade school to college. At any rate, 


we have madea start. 
SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
Reitz SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


SAILOR CHANTIES IN SCHOOL 


Epitor, English Journal: 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Philip Gordon’s article, ‘‘ Projects and 
Materials for the Practical Correlation of Poetry and Music,” which ap- 
pears in the June issue of the English Journal. During the last school 
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term I used some of the records he mentions and found in their use the 
same difficulty he cites: ‘‘ The technique of employing records suffers from 
one defect—it involves no pupil participation and hence can become bor- 
ing.’”’ Only by oral co-operation can pupils discover the primary ingredi- 
ent of poetry—rhythm. The one type of poetry which provides for pupil 
participation, I find, is the sailor chanty. 

There is a fine collection of chanties in John Masefield’s anthology of 
sea poems, A Sailor’s Garland. A few are available with piano accompani- 
ment in A Treasury of American Song, edited by Olin Downes and Elie 
Siegmeister. Masefield defines the chanty as ‘‘a song with a solo part and 
one or two choruses. The solo part consists of a line of rhyme which is 
repeated by the solo man after the first chorus has been shouted.” 

Its use in the classroom is simple. The two chorus lines, which are the 
second and fourth of each stanza, are placed on the board or memorized 
immediately. Either the teacher or the student uses the book for the solo 
part, the class chanting the chorus lines with a heavily accented rhythm. 
The repetition of the chorus for even seven stanzas does not become 
monotonous because the rhythm can be varied with the mood of the 
stanza. In the halliard chanty, Roll and Go, the first and second stanzas 
are brisk, the third and fifth slow and questioning, the fourth zestful, and 
the sixth and seventh mournful. 

The class responded with gusto, some of the students venturing the 
opinion that the chorus could be “‘swung.”’ Even if musical accompani- 
ment is not available, the main object can still be achieved: the recogni- 
tion of rhythm as the fundamental basis of poetry. 

Storm Along, John Frangois, Blow the Man Down, Reuben Ranzo, Come 
Roll Him Over, and Hand over Hand are suitable for junior high students. 
All are in Masefield’s anthology. There is a collection of ballads in the 
same volume, and the step from the chanty to the ballad is not a great 
one. Both types of poetry can be used as springboards for poems with 
more subtle rhythms. 

At the end of the term I was curious to know if the lesson had been re- 
tained. I asked each one of my students to sum up his own idea of poetry 
in one sentence. One of the definitions was this: ‘‘ Poetry is a series of 
rhythmic movements set to words.” 

MarTHA SCHLEGEL 


RavsB Junior HicH SCHOOL 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE “TOWN CRIER” IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 


Each Thursday night during the past winter and spring, from three 
to ten million Americans have turned their radio dials to a station from 
which they might hear the familiar cry: ‘‘Town Meeting Tonight! Town 
Meeting Tonight! .. . .’’ Thousands of teachers have, in the last six years, 
made use of ‘‘ America’s Town Meeting of the Air’’ in their classes. Some 
English teachers, in various parts of the country, have been experimenting 
with its use. 

Mr. Max Herzberg, chairman of the Radio Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and principal of the Weequahic High 
School in Newark, New Jersey, has written: 

Radio today is the favorite leisure occupation of young people. Town Hall 
seems to me to offer the finest of all possible programs for these young people; 
and I know that hosts of them enjoy Town Hall’s remarkable combination of 
intelligent discussion with intelligent entertainment. The technique of these 
broadcasts, moreover, parallels the best in contemporary school practice. 
Teachers ought to find them refreshingly novel material, easily adjustable to 
their classroom needs. 


‘“‘But,” you may reply, ‘‘granting that Town Meeting is a worth-while 
program, admitting that it is readily adaptable to school use, agreeing 
with Mr. Herzberg that its technique ‘parallels the best in contemporary 
school practice,’ isn’t it true that Town Meeting’s greatest contribution 
to formal education is in the field of citizenship training? Shouldn’t the 
use of Town Meeting, therefore, be given over to the social studies teacher, 
leaving the English teacher to his already overloaded course of study?” 
The answer, for several reasons, is “‘ No!” 

In the first place, “‘ America’s Town Meeting of the Air’’ represents 
such a significant contribution to the strengthening and improvement of 
American democracy that no school can afford to fail to introduce its 
students to the program. While it is true that a large proportion of the 
teachers who use Town Meeting are teachers of the social studies, it is 
equally, if regrettably, true that there are thousands of social studies 
teachers who do not use the program. Furthermore, there is variation of 
procedure within schools. There may be a teacher in your school who is 
doing good work with Town Meeting in his social studies class, and yet 
your own English students may have a social studies teacher who makes 
little, or no, mention of the program. It would then become your privi- 
lege to bring the Town Meeting program into your class as a new experi- 
ence to many of your pupils. 
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Finally, and this is perhaps the best argument of all as to why you 
should open your door to the “Town Crier,” the English teachers who 
have used Town Meeting in their classes (and they range all the way from 
college to elementary-school teachers) report a variety of ways in which 
Town Meeting listening can be brought into regular class work, making 
that work more vital and more interesting. 

Town Hall’s Advisory Service, created in 1938, provides bibliographies 
and background material and a variety of other “‘helps”’ to groups who 
listen to, and discuss, the Town Meeting programs. Many of these groups, 
in turn, report back to the Advisory Service about the work which they 
are doing. From these reports, which include those made by English 
teachers from all parts of the country and from junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and colleges (Town Meeting is used, for example, in all the 
English classes in Los Angeles City College), one learns of many ways in 
which Town Meeting listening can be linked with the regular work in 
English classes. 

A teacher in the junior high school at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, is rep- 
resentative of several who have found Town Meeting listening very useful 
in vocabulary drill. On Thursday evening these pupils in Aliquippa listen 
to the broadcast and list all the words they hear whose meaning is not 
known to them. On Friday the words on these lists are ‘looked up’’; the 
lists are then compared and the meanings discussed. It has proved to be 
one of the most successful vocabulary drills ever used by this teacher. 

Town Meeting listening also lends itself, easily and naturally, to com- 
position work. In the high school at Canandaigua, New York, for in- 
stance, the students of one English teacher are all required to write essays 
based on some Town Meeting program to which they have listened. It is 
certainly more desirable to have students write essays on a topic which is 
timely, and which is of real importance to the future development of 
their country, than to use a perennial list of innocuous but relatively val- 
ueless subjects. An English teacher in Hamilton High School, Los Ange- 
les, evidently feels this way, for she writes that in her class in advanced 
composition she has no time for class discussion of Town Meeting, because 
of the required work which has to be covered, but she assigns her students 
to listen and then pass in written reports on the programs, because she 
“believes in 

It is, perhaps, in the area of oral English, which is being given increasing 
emphasis in the past few years, that the Town Meeting programs lend 
themselves most readily and most advantageously to the use of the Eng- 
lish teacher. In the English classes in Suffern, New York, one hour a week 
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is spent in oral discussion of the preceding Town Meeting. In the high 
school in Waterville, New York, the head of the English department tried 
out a novel scheme when he invited his students to return to the school 
one Thursday evening to listen to the Town Meeting program. They met 
in the school library, sat around the tables, and listened—then remained 
to discuss the program informally, without the restrictions which class- 
room atmospheres too often produce. 

Forums are increasing in frequency and in importance in today’s edu- 
cational program. Several English teachers have used Town Meeting to 
introduce the forum technique to their pupils. In the senior high school 
in Springfield, Missouri, all English classes hold a forum every other week, 
at which they discuss Town Meeting programs and topics. English teach- 
ers in Lafayette High School in Brooklyn, New York, devote even more 
time to Town Meeting forums, with over five hundred students spending 
forty-five minutes a week in this type of discussion. 

The English department of this last-mentioned high school finds more 
uses for Town Meeting than any other school reporting to the Advisory 
Service during the past season. In addition to their forums, based on 
Town Meeting topics, they use it for compositions, for vocabulary lessons, 
to give the students practice in outlining, in connection with a study of 
propaganda analysis, and in the study of the art of persuasion. The reader 
will notice that the last three are ways of using Town Meeting not previ- 
ously mentioned. Yet their value, especially that of using it for practice 
in outlining, can readily be seen. 

The English teacher who investigates the possibilities of using the 
Town Meeting in his classes will easily discover that its use gives him the 
opportunity not only to supplement the work of a haphazard or negligent 
social studies teacher, in regard to citizenship training, but also to provide 
vocabulary drill, outlining exercises, composition and class discussion 
topics, and instruction and practice in the forum technique. And, over 
and above all, such a teacher will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
at a time when his country is in peril, when his “ way of life’’ is facing the 
greatest crisis it has ever had to cope with, he has done a worth-while 
service to his country and has held high the torch of democracy for others 
to see and follow and—who knows?—perhaps to seize themselves. 


Ratpy ADAMS BROWN 


Happon Heicuts H1cH SCHOOL 
Happon HEIcuts, NEW JERSEY 
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READING TO FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 


Everyday class work offers many opportunities for teaching students 
to read to follow directions. In our teachers’ meetings we have been say- 
ing for years that students should learn this skill that is necessary for life- 
activities. We have evolved special exercises and they are good, but Iam 
just discovering how we can intensify learning by utilizing our class assign- 
ments. 

It is the custom in our school to write the assignment for the next day 
on the board. The students copy this in their assignment notebooks as 
soon as they enter the classroom. 

Now I ask if there are any questions, or I ask a student to tell how he 
is going to carry out the assignment or to tell what he expects to learn by 
doing it. I let the students do the explaining. I make sure that they 
understand. Then when I mark the papers I may write, ‘‘ You did not 
follow the directions.’’ To follow the directions is part of the assignment. 

It had been my custom when we came to class exercises to explain 
them myself. Now I give the students time to read them silently. Then, 
if necessary, I ask a student to explain them. 

When examination time comes, I emphasize the point that reading 
the directions to follow them is part of the test. 

I am trying to make every student anxious to learn to be able to read 
directions and to follow them without asking others to explain them to 
him. This develops reading ability and independence. 

HELEN RAND MILLER 


EVANSTON TownsHIp H1GH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


A POETS’ HOUR 


One of the most delightful and enthusiastic lessons in poetry which the 
IX A pupils have had, resulted from the combined study of the poems, 
the authors, and the poets’ own readings of their poems. Each pupil made 
his own selection of poet and poem to be given in the class. The pupil 
gave a biography of the poet and read or recited a poem from the poet, 
after which the class listened to the poet’s reading of some of his out- 
standing poems. 

One boy gave a short sketch of the life of Robert Frost and read one 
of his poems; then the class listened to the records: ‘Mending Wall,” 
‘Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening,” ‘‘Dust of the Snow,” 
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‘‘Birches,”’ and other poems.’ One of the girls gave the biography of 
Vachel Lindsay and read one of his poems, following which the class 
heard the record, ‘“‘ The Congo,” by the author.' (It so happened that the 
picture shown in the auditorium the next day was ‘‘ Life on the Congo.’’) 
Through a previous study of the life of Vachel Lindsay, the class was 
prepared to enjoy the picture, especially. With this program the new 
postage stamps of poets, writers, and musicians issued by the United 
States government were used. This type of lesson presentation makes the 


study of poetry worth while and interesting. 
Euiza F. Hoskins 


LitTtLE Rock, ARKANSAS 


BEOWULF IN 1941 AMERICAN 


In a class in English literature, I found myself confronted with a group 
of boys whose chief interest in school was athletics. I decided I would try 
to interest them in Beowulf. After we had read together the account of 
Beowulf’s encounters with Grendel and Grendel’s mother, I suggested 
that they write either of these episodes in the style that a radio announcer 
would use in broadcasting a prize fight or that a sports writer of a news- 
paper might employ. I cautioned the boys that they must stick to the 
facts as they were given in the text. This, of course, necessitated a careful 
rereading of the narrative. The students were enthusiastic. The next day 
they came with accounts lacking the restraint of the Anglo Saxons, but 
certainly depicting in a most colorful manner those blood-curdling and 
gory encounters. Recordings were made of the best accounts. This called 
for careful practice in reading and gave considerable pleasure later. 

In evaluating the results, I was delighted to note that the students had 
grasped some of the outstanding traits of the Anglo-Saxons, namely, fair 
play, love of freedom, comradeship, joy in feasting, and loyalty to their 
leader. Then, too, the difference in the style of writing of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons and that of our own time had been clearly demonstrated. 


Louise J. WALKER 


WESTERN STATE HiGH SCHOOL 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


' Distributed by the National Council of Teachers of English. 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Ts it correct to use both the period and the semicolon in a fooinote when two 
sources are quoted for one bit of information? Such an entire footnote might 
read: Ibid.; Magowan, op. cit., p. 29. 

Ts it correct to refer to scrapbook material in a footnote set up like this: 
Little Theatre of Saint Louis Scrapbook, Colvin McPherson,“ Little Theatre 
Does Prize Play,’’ Saint Louis Post-Dispatch, January 19, 1936? 

Also please recommend an authoritative book on advanced grammar. 

R. R. 


In respect to the footnote punctuation, you have logic on your side, 
but I strongly suspect that many editors and printers would reject the 
period followed by the semicolon on aesthetic grounds. It might be pref- 
erable to follow the Jbid. with some such phrase as ‘‘See also.”’ 

In the reference to the scrapbook material, the fundamental point at 
issue is whether the footnote reference exists primarily for the purpose of 
indicating where you found the material or whether it is supposed to tell 
the reader in the simplest fashion possible where he may find the material 
if he wishes to consult it. Assuming the latter supposition to be correct, 
it would be better to begin your footnote just as if you had found the 
article in question in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch itself rather than in the 
theater scrapbook. The reader of your dissertation, particularly if it is to 
be published, will be more likely to have at his disposal the files of the 
newspaper than the clipping-book of the little theater. The place where 
you found the clipping is of only incidental importance so far as a reference 
help is concerned, and, if it is included at all, it should be placed at the end. 

G. O. Curme’s Parts of Speech and Accidence and his Syntax, constitut- 
ing Volumes II and III, respectively, of the projected Grammar of the 
English Language (D. C. Heath & Co., 1935, 1931), and Essentials of 
English Grammar, by Otto Jespersen (Henry Holt & Co., 1933), are both 
authoritative studies of the grammar of the English language. 


Please tell me whether the National Council of Teachers of English has 
given sanction to the split infinitive. 


A. W. C. 
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The National Council of Teachers of English does not attempt to func- 
tion as a language academy and, as an organization, neither sanctions nor 
condemns specific usages. The split infinitive is, however, considered and 
discussed in three monographs which have been sponsored by this organi- 
zation. In Current English Usage, by S. A. Leonard (1932), the sentence, 
‘“‘We can expect the commission ¢o at least protect our interests,”’ was 
rated as established, and the rating was accompanied by the following 
comment: “The evidence for the judiciously split infinitive is sufficiently 
clear to make it obvious that teachers who condemn it arbitrarily are 
wasting their time and that of their pupils” (pp. 123-24). 

In Facts about Current English Usage, by A. H. Marckwardt and Fred 
Walcott (1938), it is pointed out that ““Curme’s Syntax, 458 ff., cites in- 
numerable examples from the fourteenth century to the present” and 
that “Hall, English Usage 266-75, cites 34 authors who use it.”’ On the 
basis of this evidence, the construction is there classified as literary 
English (p. 29). 

C. C. Fries, in his American English Grammar (1940), comments: ‘“The 
so-called split infinitive—the separation of the function word ¢o from the 
infinitive by means of an intervening adverb—is not a matter of Vulgar 
English. Of the twenty instances appearing in our materials, eighteen 
were found in the letters of Standard English.” 


I should like to know whether both of the following forms are considered 


correct: “‘Speak louder.” “‘Speak more loudly.” 


All the reputable dictionaries give both loud and loudly as adverbs, so 
there can be no question about the correctness of either form which you 
suggest. G. O. Curme in his Parts of Speech and Accidence, page 334, in- 
dicates a possible differentiation in meaning between the two adverbs by 
citing the sentences: 

Speak loud and distinctly. 
He boasted loudly of his power. 


Although Curme does not develop the suggestion, it appears that 
loudly is more often used in the sense of “‘clamorously, openly, in a showy 
manner,” whereas /oud has merely the implication of volume. It is in- 
teresting to note that the citations in the Oxford English Dictionary bear 
out this distinction to the extent that only once does /oudly appear as a 
modifier of the verb /o speak, and in this instance the verb is used figura- 
tively. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


TEACHER AIDS 


Valuable materials for students interested in vocational reading have 
been prepared by Charles H. Judd and issued by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Six illustrated pamphlets present The Modern World at 
Work. The individual titles are Electricity, Standards, Agriculture, Roads, 
Automobiles, and Weather. The pamphlets may be oftained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., at 15 cents per copy. 


A series of one-act plays for young people about familiar historical in- 
cidents and characters is published under the title America 1n Action by 
the Dramatists Play Service, New York. The Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation has co-operated with the Authors’ and Dramatists’ Guild of 
America in securing mature, competent writers and in publishing the 
plays on a nonroyalty basis. Twelve plays have been published, including 
Common Sense by Ridgely Torrence and Franklin and the King by Paul 
Green. The cost is 30 cents per copy. 


A list of books which advisers to student publications have found help- 
ful has been published for the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers As- 
sociation. A sixty-page pamphlet, it contains ten sections, including, for 
example, “Advertising,” “Biographies,” and ‘“‘Printing.’’ The content of 
each book is briefly described. Send for Bibliography for Student Publica- 
tions, edited by Katherine E. Wheeling; The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University. The cost is 
50 cents to nonmembers. 


A School Uses Motion Pictures is the title of pamphlet No. 3 of the 
‘* American Council on Education Studies,’’ Series IT: ‘‘ Motion Pictures 
in Education.” The staff of Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, 
describe the extensive program of education by motion pictures which 
they have conducted and analyze its value in terms of educational pur- 
poses and student responses. Pictures were used with children from the 
kindergarten to the senior year in high school. The pamphlet may be 
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ordered from the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C., for $1.00. 


A bibliography entitled “‘ Fifty Books for Your High School Journalism 
Library” by Roland E. Wolseley is published in Quill and Scroll for 
October-November. The books selected cover all phases of newspaper 
organization, publication, and finance, and of news writing. The list 
includes journalistic biography and history. 


THE PERIODICALS 


A plan by which “‘ Stage Sets for School Plays Can Be Inexpensive’’ is 
explained by William B. Whitaker in the September Minnesota Journal 
of Education. There are directions for building platform units, 6 4X 2 
feet in size, and step units, 3X1} feet, each step 1 foot wide and 6 inches 
high. By using six platforms and four step units Mr. Whitaker has 
solved the problems of apparently complicated stage settings. 


In the leading article of the Saturday Review of Literature for September 
6, Howard Mumford Jones condemns the literary criticism of our time as 
futile in either of its leading tendencies. On the one hand, criticism has 
become preoccupied with the mechanics of literature to the point that it 
becomes an elaborate private game of no general significance. Mr. Black- 
mur, for example, dwells in a private world, whereas Carl Sandburg dwells 
in a public world accessible to anyone. The Marxist critics, on the other 
hand, have usually been more concerned with party correctness than with 
literary felicity and so have failed to maintain such a generous breadth as 
Hazlitt’s; Hazlitt denounced the ideas of Burke but declared that the 
great conservative was one of the masters of English prose. Edmund 
Wilson has resisted better than most critics the enormous pressures of 
today designed to turn him away from the autonomy of literature to 
politics, sociology, psychology, or reform. In his recent book, The Wound 
and the Bow, he offers painstaking assistance to those who would solve the 
cross-word puzzle of Finnegans Wake, and by his fresh and valid point of 
view compels us to remake our conventional opinions about Dickens and 
about Kipling. 


Analyzing the work by many students which goes into the production 
of a school newspaper, Neil C. Aslin shows that the school paper fulfils 
each of the eight criteria by which extra-curricular activities are evaluated 
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(School Activities, September). It is a democratic influence of broad ap- 
peal, naturally expressive of both the curriculum and the students’ in- 
terests, and good training in responsibility and administrative efficiency. 
It develops school morale and public relations. 


Under the title ‘‘Why Doesn’t Your School Have Debating?” in the 
September School Activities, Ralph Adams Brown, a successful debating 
coach, gives instructions for promoting activity in high-school debating. 
After a desire for debating is created among the students in the regular 
classes, the students are organized for preliminary exercises, which are 
conducted as a game. The main part of the season is then taken up by non- 
decision debates in which many participate. Shortly before the tourna- 
ment debates begin the squad is reduced in size, and those who are chosen 
attack the decision contests with renewed enthusiasm. 


In unusually simple terms F. Sherman Baker explains ‘‘ Three Ways To 
Review Books” in Correct English, the current issue. First is the method 
used by Alexander Woollcott of telling pleasant anecdotes about the 
author, together with a few personal impressions of the book. The second 
method, used by journalistic reviewers, is to give a careful synopsis of the 
book followed by a few sentences of critical judgment. The third method, 
used for example by Bernard DeVoto, consists of explaining the book’s 
position in the whole work of the author and relating it to the full stream 
of literature. 


For written compositions on the subject of the American people, the 
variety of the racial background and the essentials of Americanism which 
have been produced by this variety, the editors of Common Ground offer 
to students of high school and college $100 in cash prizes and 10 subscrip- 
tions to the magazine. The contributions may be submitted in any form— 
story, essay, poem, or sketch. There are separate $50 prizes for the high- 
school and college winners. 


In the novels of Miss Glasgow and Mr. Marquand, Herschel Brickell 
finds relief from the dulness, superficial novelties, and violence of most 
contemporary fiction (Virginia Quarterly Review, summer). These authors 
write about the two oldest and most traditional parts of the United States 
—Virginia and Massachusetts—and they confine their attention to the 
“fold stock.” They are talented and discriminating and they belong to the 
classes which they portray; hence they are capable of satire which is still 
sympathetic. Mr. Marquand writes of the process of decay at work among 
the Boston Brahmins, and Miss Glasgow satirizes the amusing but touch- 
ing mixture of rigidity and dignity among the older Virginians. In their 
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methods the two novelists are completely conservative, both free of eccen- 
tric topography, the stream of consciousness, naturalistic detail, and post- 
Victorian frankness in language. Mr. Marquand uses one of the earliest 
types of the novel, the biographical. Neither should be grouped with such 
novelists of “‘social significance’’ as Farrell or Steinbeck, for both imply 
clearly that the weaknesses of their aristocratic characters are not caused 
primarily by the traditions of their environment. The satirist may make 
all the fun he likes of the follies of men under capitalism without assuming 
that a change of system would make men better, wiser, or happier. South- 
ern aristocratic culture differs little from Boston culture in the novels of 
the two authors. Virginians and Bostonians share in Puritanism, ignorance 
of literature, extreme sectional pride, and equally extreme provincialism. 


Sherwood Anderson the man, whose image was familiar for nearly 
thirty years of friendship, dominates the critical appreciation of his work 
by Robert Morss Lovett in the summer Virginia Quarterly Review. Ander- 
son understood the divorce between the formal culture of his time and the 
natural cultural inheritance of the country gained through its absorption 
of a hundred racial strains. After the age of forty he devoted his life to the 
independent pursuit of his own education and especially to the education 
of an American artist. His variety of experiences and his ingenuous 
friendliness filled his imagination with the abundance of America. After 
beginning to write under the influence of the realists, he soon found his 
own way, which was realism modified by symbolism. Like the stories and 
plays of Chekhov, the Winesburg, Ohio stories are centrifugal in their ac- 
tion: they diffuse attention and carry it beyond the immediate action to 
more remote implications of a life that is unrevealed but significant. The 
theme of many stories, which reflect the loneliness of the author, is the 
isolation of human beings from one another and the frustration which it 
causes. Anderson, we may infer from his books, held the pragmatist’s 
view of art as a process of making the world a different place to live in. 
In the short story of varying length he was most successful. The novels 
usually fall off into rather feeble romance. In Dark Laughter, however, he 
achieved an artistic unity through a more persistent grasp of his material 
and its meaning. Against a chaotic background the two main characters 
are thrown back upon a primitive situation by the conventional sophisti- 
cation of those around them, and their desire for stability and meaning 
causes them to integrate themselves with each other. With his apprecia- 
tion of the distorted, incongruous elements of life, at once humorous and 
sympathetic, Anderson as a writer was a sincere, unpretentious friend to 
all humanity. 
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A more impersonal evaluation of Sherwood Anderson by Lionel Trilling 
appears in the summer Kenyon Review. Mr. Trilling finds that going back 
to Anderson’s books leaves him with the same residue of admiration which 
he has kept from his slight personal acquaintance with the man; but he 
also finds that the stories are dangerous to read again, evocative and half- 
incomprehensible like old letters. Anderson appealed most strongly to 
adolescents by writing about a world of solitude, of running away from 
home, of present dulness and far-off joy and eventual satisfaction. In the 
sequence of his volumes, Winesburg, Ohio stands up; Poor While, though 
heavy-handed, has genuine power; and some of the stories in The Triumph 
of the Egg have the kind of grim quaintness which is his most successful 
mood. But after 1921 there emerges the compulsive, obsessive quality 
that is so depressing in Anderson’s work. He is an example of his own 
theory of the grotesque, which he described as the quality of people who 
live by particular truths. Anderson’s truth was that of art and sincerity 
as opposed to commercialism and gentility, and in his concentration upon 
this truth he was in some personal way justified, but it fatally fixed the 
character of his artistic life. In his world although there are many in- 
stances of a few emotions, there are very few sights, sounds, and smells— 
there is very little stuff of actuality. Nor did he ever quite see, in his de- 
sire for better social relationships, the social relationships that did really 
exist. These are the reasons that his characters seldom emerge solidly 
and that he wrote a mannered prose which puzzles one about things rather 
than freshens things. His writing is confused, furthermore, because he 
saw with a very limited religiosity. The language is high, but it does not 
fit the simple, unassuming characters and abilities that he valued. Hostile 
critics overlook, however, the fact that though his truth may have become 
grotesque in his hands, by itself it is stilla truth: namely, that the salva- 
tion of a small legitimate existence, so necessary for the majority of men, 
is in our age so very hard to achieve. Anderson’s unending consciousness 
of this difficulty causes the residue of admiration which he leaves. 


Criticism today has become, for the most part, a matter of personal 
impression, and objective standards have tended to disappear. So said 
Edwin Berry Burgum in an address at the Critics’ Session of the Fourth 
American Writers Congress, printed in the summer Science and Society. 
This is true because the function of the critic in our day is lost in a 
whirlpool of contradictions, except for the large quantity of popular re- 
viewing which advertises books written and published for a profit, and 
serves to intensify fidelity to the basic principles of the owning class. 
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We commonly agree that the value of literature is some sort of socially 
important propaganda. To be good it must, by its process of attractive, 
convincing representation, improve that manner of talking and acting 
which society finds feasible and valid in terms of its actual aims. Litera- 
ture, then, must be plausible or, as Aristotle said, probable, and the objec- 
tive basis of criticism must be a concern with the criteria of probabilities 
appropriate to our age and environment. When criticism applies the dog- 
mas of humanism or neo-Thomism it assumes that antiquated frames of 
probability are still valid. The loss of an adequate conception of plausi- 
bility, furthermore, is knit up with a failure to recognize the discrepancy 
between the two kinds of profit involved in contemporary literature—the 
financial and the social. By indirect pressures the financial profit has kept 
going in popular literature such delusions as that any intelligent man with 
initiative may still win his place in the sun, but critics have paid no atten- 
tion to the fact that the result in the popular literature is degenerate sen- 
timentality and the compensatory illusion of murder stories and hair- 
brained adventure tales. 

Progressive education today is at variance with the minority who de- 
mand vocational education for the masses—it is creative and democratic; 
but criticism lacks a similarly live standard and fails to recognize the 
false dualism of the realistic literature for the minority as distinguished 
from the literature of illusions for the masses. Mr. MacLeish believes in 
removing plausibility even from the literature of the few. Indeed, what 
the ruling class now believes to be probable in order to support the motive 
of financial profit is so contradictory to what most men believe to be the 
social profit that it cannot be communicated in a literature which pays 
any attention to facts. Any valid ideal of the plausible must today be 
based upon the needs and attitudes of the masses of mankind, who cannot 
be deprived of their knowledge of the new world that science and educa- 
tion have brought into being. Under the New Deal the working class and 
those writers sympathetic to its definition of plausibility were for the first 
time given any kind of official encouragement. The result was the power 
of novels such as The Grapes of Wrath, the simplicity and strength of plays 
such as Stevedore, and the emergence from the people of numerous writers, 
painters, and actors who achieved fine art. Good literature looks to the 
future, and literature which reflects only the past is weak. Shakespeare 
is greater than Spenser in relation to his acceptance of the rising bour- 
geoisie and Spenser’s feudal outlook. 

Right-wing critics who have recently retreated without aesthetic rea- 
sons from the standards they tolerated under the New Deal flounder in 
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ambiguity. Left-wing criticism, on the other hand, fails when it stresses 
the need for clarity in economics and sociology to the point of forgetting 
that literature must first of all remain loyal to the inconsistent and com- 


plex flow of life. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS? 
(September) 


FICTION 


. The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 


The Sun Is My Undoing, by Marguerite Steen. Viking. 


. This above All, by Eric Knight. Harper. 
. Marriage Is a Private Affair, by Judith Kelly. Harper. 


Above Suspicion, by Helen MacInnes. Little, Brown. 

Random Harvest, by James Hilton. Little, Brown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, by Isabel Scott Rorick. Houghton, Mifilin. 
One Red Rose Forever, by Mildred Jordan. Knopf. 

The Blind Man’s House, by Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, Doran. 


. School for Eternity, by Harry Hervey. Putnam. 


NONFICTION 


. Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer. Knopf. 


You Can’t Do Business with Hitler, by Douglas Miller. Little, Brown. 


. Reveille in Washington, by Margaret Leech. Harper. 

. The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller. Coward-McCann. 
. Looking for Troudle, by Virginia Cowles. Harper. 

. My New Order, by Adolf Hitler. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

. No Other Road to Freedom, by Leland Stowe. Knopf. 


A Thousand Shall Fall, by Hans Habe. Harcourt, Brace. 


. Low Man on a Totem Pole, by H. Allen Smith. Doubleday, Doran. 
. No Life for a Lady, by Agnes Morley Cleaveland. Houghton Mifflin. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-nine bookstores. 


BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Ellen Rogers. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


Ellen Rogers and Ed Lanson are contemporaries of Studs Lonigan but from more 
prosperous families. Ellen is selfish, cruel, lazy—without standards, or ideals. Ed is 
unscrupulous, “glib,” a despoiler. Farrell makes no sociological comment, yet the 
reader is left wondering why society produces such young people—in increasing num- 
bers. 


The Big Family. By Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. $2.75. 

The ‘‘Country Lawyer”’ relives the minutiae and epics of his family, from the birth 
of the eighth and last child until the grandchildren, scattered from Paris to San Fran- 
cisco, are admonished in Mother’s words. Days before the first income-tax blank seen 
in the rose of retrospect, but with perspective, charm, and humor. 


Between the Acts. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Mrs. Woolf’s book was completed and partially revised at the time of her death. It 
pictures a pageant in an English village, the time covered being one summer day. 
Pointz Hall and its occupants are hosts to the villagers who produce the pageant. The 
story has a haunting quality of unreality which it is hard not to connect with the au- 
thor’s untimely death. 


The Song of Jed Smith. By John G. Neihardt. Macmillan. $1.90. 

This book completes Neihardt’s ‘‘Cycle of the West.’’ Jed Smith led the first band of 
Americans overland to Spanish California. The poet has pictured Jed’s seven years of 
adventurous wanderings. 


The Viking Book of Poetry of the English-speaking World. Chosen and edited 
by Richard Aldington. $3.50. 

The first completely new basic anthology of its scope—covering poetry in the English 
language from the beginning to today—that has been issued in forty years. Lyric verse, 
great narrative and dramatic poetry, representative and characteristic humorous and 
satiric verse are included. There are an expert bibliography, a chronological table of 
contents, indexes of authors, titles, and first lines. Paper and format are pleasing. Such 
critics as Mark Van Doren and Allen Tate are enthusiastic about this anthology. 


Murder for Pleasure: The Life and Times of the Detective Story. By Howard 
Haycraft. Appleton. $3.00. 
On the jacket is an impressive array of complimentary indorsements by authors. 
The book purports to be the first study of the detective story to be brought out in this 
country. The survey covers the field of published detective stories from Edgar Allan 


Poe to the present. 
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Carl Sandburg: A Study in Personality and Background. By Karl Detzer. Har- 
court. $2.00. 
Approved and seconded by Sandburg, this account of his life, which stresses his boy- 
hood and early career, furnishes a clear and definite picture of the man who chose Lin- 
coln for his hero and for an example in his study of mankind. 


Strictly Personal. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Maugham records the impressions and repercussions of his personal experiences 
during the first few months of the present war. The first scene is the coming of war as it 
affected his Mediterranean home between Nice and Monte Carlo, and the servants 
who faded away. There are stories of fleeing refugees, sensational revelations, an ex- 
cellent account of the broken French spirit, and a prophecy of post-war England. 


The South in Architecture. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt. $2.00. 

An interpretation of the two great architects, Thomas Jefferson and Henry Hobson 
Richardson, with a discussion of the problems and possibilities of American architecture 
and our whole culture today. These studies, which are chapters from the Dancy Lec- 
tures, delivered by the author at Alabama College, 1941, reflect the scholarship and re- 
search responsible for The Culture of Cities and Technics and Civilization. 


Hawaii, U.S.A. By Bob Davis and George Armitage. Stokes. $3.00. 

Bob Davis has made five leisurely explorations of Hawaii. He understands and 
respects the natives. Hawaii, he says, does not allow billboards; if she did, one declara- 
tion would be blazoned throughout the Island: ‘‘Hawaii is, and always will be, an 
integral part of the United States.” This composite portrait is quite readable. 


Aztecs of Mexico. (“American Museum of Natural History Science Series.”’) 
By George C. Vaillant. Doubleday. $4.00. 
This fine volume, with its beautiful and informing illustrations, is the result of 
authentic research: as an appreciation of the Mexican people, their historical and cul- 
tural background, and the origin, rise, and fall of the Aztec nation, it merits popularity. 


This Realm, This England: The Citadel of a Valiant Race Portrayed by Its 

Greatest Etchers. Edited by Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings. $3.75. 

This beautiful volume presents pictures by English artists of many generations. 
Turner, Whistler, Pennell, and many others are represented. There are pictures of 
peaceful country scenes, reproductions of beautiful etchings, and many such lovely 
interiors as Exeter Cathedral. 


Paul Bunyan. By Esther Shephard. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. Harcourt. 

$2.50. 

Although most readers are already familiar with Paul Bunyan, they will find this 
new edition of the tales of his mighty exploits particularly pleasing. 

Mrs. Shephard’s collection of Paul Bunyan stories—practically verbatim as she got 
them from bunkhouse bards—was one of the earliest published. To this excellent text 
are now added, appropriately, the vigorous drawings of Rockwell Kent. 


On Literature Today. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $1.00. 
The author of The Flowering of New England and New England Indian Summer 
states ‘the world between two wars has produced the cynical belief that the only real- 
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ities are failure and defeat.’”” He discusses Hemingway, Farrell, Faulkner, Dos Passos, 
Joyce, and others asserting that they write only in a mood of desperate unhappiness. 
He criticizes their resort to technical novelty and calls upon writers to return to the 
mood of health, courage, and faith in human nature. 


Up at the Villa. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. $1.75. 

A short, dramatic novel with four excellent character sketches—the woman and 
three men who love her, representing three kinds of love. Maugham’s seeming simplic- 
ity his keen perception and perfect style make this story of human behavior provoca- 
tive reading. 


City of Illusion. By Vardis Fisher. Harper. $2.50. 

This tale has for its heroine Eilley Cowan, keeper of a boarding-house for miners in a 
Nevada canyon when the Comstock Load, the world’s richest silver mine, was discov- 
ered. Picturesque, brutal, lustful, these early miners furnish a parallelism to the forces 
abroad in Europe today. The fantastic—and true—Virginia City comes to life by means 
of this vivid story by a sincere, honest writer. 


Job’s House. By Caroline Slade. Vanguard. $2.50. 

By the author of The Triumph of Willie Pond and said to be a best seller in New Eng- 
land, where it is called a Relief book. Job and Katie Mann, good, hard-working, plain 
people with plenty of self-respect were forced to ask for help, temporarily they hoped. 
The courage with which they met what seemed to them a disgrace and their determina- 
tion to help themselves and others make a story which we may be proud to have read in 
any country. 


Men of the Mountains. By Jesse Stuart. Dutton. $2.50. 

“Men....hear the music of mountain wind and water ....men live among the 
mountains, curse the mountains, love the mountains....men of the mountains un- 
afraid of the cruel mountains ....that take them home in the end to sleep awhile.” 
These are rich, elusive, philosophical tales of a patient people written with great honesty 
and sincerity. 


All Aboard for Ararat. By H. G. Wells. Alliance. $1.75. 
A humorous account of the dialogues between God and Noah Lammock; a plan to 
rescue in an ark the most worthy of mankind from Hitlerism. 


Mansion House of Liberty. By Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

This novelist, safe in America when the bombing of England began, hastened back 
to her beloved country, unhesitatingly taking her part in the dangerous fight against 
Hitler. Working among the people wherever her help was needed, she has had a fine 
opportunity to study the humbler British citizens and their reactions to danger and 
brute force. She says this experience is strangely good for city dwellers and has turned 
their rather puny and helpless physiognomy into the stripped, fiery, and intelligent 
expression of active and creative human beings. 


The Longhorns. By J. Frank Dobie. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

This new kind of cow-and-cowboy tale is a western thriller of genuine worth because 
it is a real history of other and exciting days. Mr. Dobie begins with the Spanish con- 
quistadors who first brought cattle to the New World. He writes of legends, of folklore, 
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and of Texas and Mexican rangers. The longhorn, he says, is nearer extinction than the 
buffalo ever was. There are many fine black-and-white drawings. 


A Time To Speak. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton. $2.75. 

The librarian of Congress has collected in one volume a wide and varied group of his 
brilliant essays. Of particular significance are his constructive discussions of the inter- 
national situation and those about ‘‘Men on Little Land,” ‘‘The Irresponsibles,” and 
“Freedom to End Freedom,” and “The Art of the Good Neighbor.” 


The Best Poems of 1940. By Thomas Moult. Harcourt. $2.00. 
An important annual collection of eighty-two representative poems. 


Angle of Earth and Sky. By David Morton. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Sensitive, delicate poems by a lyrical poet. 


The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. 4 vols. Edited by F. W. Bate- 
son. Macmillan. $32.50. 

Ingenious and logical organization of the vast number of entries makes the new 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature a great bibliographical achievement. The 
index volume (Vol. IV) enables either the student or the trained scholar to use the work 
with ease. Chronology is the primary principle of division, the whole plan encompassing 
three sections: 600-1660, 1660-1800, and 1800-1900. The secondary division includes, 
first, bibliographies and general works on the literature and the social background and, 
second, the literary types, all outstanding authors being properly emphasized. The 
bibliography includes all writings in book form down to 1900, English or Latin, that 
can still be said to possess some literary interest together with relevant critical matter, 
in books or periodicals, down to 1936. 


American Fiction, 1920-1940. By Joseph Warren Beach. Macmillan. $1.90. 


Having narrowed his scope since the writing of The Twentieth Century Novel, Profes- 
sor Beach continues the method of presenting contemporary novelists in considerable 
detail, with careful synopses of their works as well as analyses of their techniques and 
evaluations of their social significance. The new volume interprets eight authors, all 
but one of whom have written vigorously on phases of the class struggle: Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Caldwell, Farrell, and Steinbeck. The exception, Mar- 
quand, is the satirist of “The Moonlight of Culture” in Boston. 


His Own Place. By H. W. Freeman. Morrow. $2.50. 

This is the story of a Suffolk laborer’s son whose ambition was to own a tiny farm. 
His strength, his simplicity, and his ideals contrast sharply with the sadistic tendencies 
too frequently prevalent today. The unpretentiousness of the book is an added charm. 


Island in the Corn. By John Selby. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.75. 

The Traces were moneyed people with imagination, living in the Middle Northwest 
during the last century. Father and Mother Trace are people worth meeting; the three 
daughters and their husbands add variety to a family in which spirit counts more than 
possessions. 
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Wakefield’s Course. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
Whiteoak fans always welcome an addition to the Jalna series. This one follows the 
boys to England and to the World War. 


County Seat. By Paul Corey. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Readers who enjoy farm stories will remember with pleasure The Road Returns and 
Three Miles Square by this author. His new book, written in the same rich, humorous 
vein, deals again with the rural scene. With many readers Paul Corey’s standing as a 
writer of farm novels is very high. 


One Red Rose Forever. By Mildred Jordan. Knopf. $2.75. 

The story of Baron Steigel, who came to Pennsylvania in 1750, inherited an iron 
foundry, and eventually manufactured fine glass. It is more concerned with Steigel’s 
personal affairs than with his industrial activities. 

Mrs. Appleyard’s Year. By Louise Andrews Kent. Houghton. $2.00. 

Amusing intimate accounts of a family that insisted upon riotous (quite respectable) 
living. Welcomed as light reading. 

Between Two Autumns. By Percy Marks. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


During a violent storm a shivering little man sought refuge in Tom Steele’s suburban 
home. He was a Harvard graduate, but he stayed on as gardener, chauffeur, cook, and 
handy man. Everything he did was perfect but always—he confessed—he brought 
trouble to people around him. This is a psychological novel with baffling implications. 


Ariadne Spinning. By Eleanor Green. Doubleday. $2.00. 

The story of Francesca Brown—the minister’s wife—is a beautifully written study 
of an attractive woman who lacked something. 

The Harvest Waits. By Lorene Pearson. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

This excellent novel deals with a pioneer group of Mormons under a cruel but effi- 
cient leader. Emphasis is upon the social and emotional life of the group—noticeably 
the reactions of the women, to whom all “fripperies”’ were denied. 

The Book of Claudia. By Rose Franken. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


The play based upon the Claudia books renews interest in this volume, which con- 
tains both Claudia and Claudia and David. 


The Book of Maggie Owen. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. 
The author is the lady in Mother Is a Violent Woman. Good for many chuckles. 


Within the Sound of These Waves: The Story of Old Hawaii. By William H. 
Chickering. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Early legends, journals of the first missionaries and mariners who visited the Islands, 
including the diaries of Captain Cook’s men, with the stories of the kings and queens of 
later days and the coming of the white men contribute to the interest of this study of 


Hawaii. 
Anybody’s Gold: The Story of California’s Mining Towns. By Joseph Henry 
Jackson. Appleton-Century. $5.00. 
This volume, pleasing in typography and illustration, is adventurous, historical, and 
permeated with the pioneer spirit. It is particularly good reading for these days of 
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stress. The forty-niner didn’t get rich often; he was robbed, he suffered from rheuma- 
tism and fevers, but he either loved the life or sadly made his way back home. 


No Other Road to Freedom. By Leland Stowe. Knopf. $3.00. 

This popular foreign correspondent’s experiences in Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, England, and the Balkan countries are related in the hope that Americans may 
better understand Hitler’s methods. 


Meet the South Americans. By Carl Crow. Harper. $3.00. 
The author of goo Million Customers records his impressions of many aspects of 
South America. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


My English. By William M. Tanner and Frank J. Platt. Ginn. Book III, 
$1.20; Book IV, $1.20. 

Textbooks in speaking and writing English for the junior and senior years of high 
school, planned in units. The units represent the major language activities of reading, 
reporting, group discussion, and imaginative expression, but in these textbooks there 
is a somewhat unusual emphasis upon the formal aspects of expression: the paragraph, 
the outline, effective sentences, and literary types. 


A Good Time at Your Party. By Helen Stevens Fisher. New York: M. S. Mill. 


$2.00. 

The first part of the book concerns how to give parties, for children, on special oc- 
casions throughout the year. The second part gives directions for playing all kinds of 
games. 


Junior English in Action. By J. C. Tressler and Marguerite B. Shelmadine. 
3d ed. Heath. Book I, $1.00; Book II, $1.08; Book III, $1.16. 

Each volume is divided into two parts: first, a series of units in language activity; 
second, a handbook of grammar and sentence construction. The activity units, which 
are illustrated with drawings and photographs, include group co-operation, formal and 
informal conversation, story-telling, making reports, letter-writing, reading, and study- 
ing. The exercises are plentiful and ingenious. 


Laugh and Learn Grammar. By Irwin H. Braun. Harr Wagner. 

For children in the junior high schoo]; not a handbook, but “a humanitarian attempt 
to present the subject in a palatable manner.” The parts of speech, sentence structure, 
and punctuation are explained by means of funny stories and whimsical drawings. 


The Meaning of Democracy. By William F. Russell and Thomas H. Briggs. 


Macmillan. $1.48. 

A book for high-school students on Hitler and naziism as a threat to democracy. 
The authors define the growth of democracy as a fierce struggle against the forces of 
oppression and cultivate a militant attitude toward Hitler. The last part of the book 
contains selections from the great documents, from Locke and Diderot, from the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and from the Gettysburg Address. 


